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Better Care of the Manure as a Guide 


Post to “$500 More a Year Farming.” 





gy] OME THINGS WE SAY over and over until some of our friends 
may be tired of hearing them; but in every case where we do 
this we are sure that conditions justify the repetition. 

No reader who thinks will find fault with us, we are sure, for 
once more calling~ attention to the great need—yes, the absolute 
necessity—of making more stable manure and taking better care of 
what we make. Indeed the same appeal to the business sense of 
Southern farmers goes up, with much greater force than we are 
able to express it, from the thousands and thousands of worn and 
washed, gully-scarred and humus-starved acres that mar this fair 
Southland of ours. In the new day of better farming that is coming 
we, the farmers of the South, are going to get rid of these unprofit- 
able and unsightly acres—are going to convert them into fair fields 
that will reward the man who tills them with a rich return for his 
care and labor. To do this, there is but one way: We must put 
back into these soils the humus we have burned and washed out 
of them by repeated summer cultivations and continued winter ex- 
posure. We can do this by growing the legumes on them; but to 
do it most profitably, we must feed these legumes to live stock and 
return the manure to the fields. As was stated last week. we can 
not, under ordinary circumstances, afford to apply directly to the soil 
any crop that can be fed to stock; and this means that we must have 
more live stock of all kinds to convert the crops we raise into 
meat and power and milk, and leave, at the same time, most of the 
fertilizing elements in these crops on the farm where they can help 
to grow other crops. 

We need more stock, then, and we need to make more manure; 
but we also need almost equally as much to take better care of the 
manure we are now making. 

Are we of the South so rich that we can afford in three States 
to waste $29,000,000 worth of plant food each year? 

We do not believe we are; but if we were, it would be none the less 
criminal for us to do it. A needless waste is always criminal; and 








to many Southern farmers the proper care of the manure made on 
the farm would mean the difference between poor crops and good 
ones, between “hard times’? and prosperity. 
but a plain statement of simple facts. 

And it isn’t so hard to take care of the manure and prevent much 
of the waste that now goes on. Just a few simples rules need to be 
followed: 

1. Have the floors of the stables made so that the liquid manure 
cannot escape. A concrete floor will answer, or a very close board 
floor, or one made of clay packed down hard and tight. 

2. Use plenty of bedding—pine straw, leaves, cut-up corn stalks, 
dust, refuse hay or straw—so as to absorb the liquids. With a 
tight earth floor and plenty of bedding the common loss of one-third 
to one-half the value of the manure may be reduced to very little; 
and any farmer can have these two things. 


This is no exaggeration, 


8. Haul the manure out every day if possible and spread it on 
the land. If not able to do this, let it pack in the stables, using 
plenty of bedding and keeping it moist--not wet--and firmly packed. 

4. Do not let it get dry and ‘“‘fire-fang.” 

5. Do not throw it out in the weather. If it must be piled out at 
all, make wide, flat heaps and keep them moist. 

6. Never mix lime or ashes with the manure. Acid phosphate or 
floats makes an excellent absorbent, however, and supplies the ele- 
ment in which the manure is most lacking—phosphoric acid. 


7. When manure is taken to the fields, do not throw it in little 
heaps and leave it for the ammonia to escape. Get it spread on or 
mixed with the soil as soon as possible. 

8. Do not waste time and money with recipes for making “fer- 
tilizers’”’ or composts out of the manure. For some truck crops it may 
pay to compost manure with sods or earth; but on the average farm 
the best thing is to get it on the land with no more handling than 
is absolutely necessary. 
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Notes and Comments on Recent Issues. 
R. BUTLER’S suggestions about reading 
systematically are well worth reading and 


Dy 

—J re-reading. This is the day of ‘book farm- 
ing,’’ and the book farmer is fast coming to the 
front, while the man who refuses to read and 
study his profession is going to get left by the 
procession; for the thoughtful farmers of the 
South are becoming more and more convinced 
that they must read and study if the wasted lands 
are to be restored. 

Those who imagine that farming is simply a 
matter of brute muscle.and human muscle and 
drudgery, will get the pay for mere muscle, while 
those who develop brain-power will get the higher 
rewards that always come to the man of brains. 
We must learn what other men have found out 
in regard to the soil, the plants that make our 
crops and the best ascertained methods for get- 
ting the best results. There is no profession on 
earth that requires as broad a course of study as 
the cultivation of the soil, none in which brain 
counts for so much more than muscle, none to 
which the best scientific study can be more profit- 
ably devoted 

SJ 


NATIVE SHRUBS AND TREES.—Mr. Busbee 
writes charmingly of our native plants, and the 
wonder is that they are so generally neglected. 
Where I now live one can go out in spring and 
see great thickets of Kalmia latifolia in gorgeous 
bloom, but on the lawns in town not one is to be 
seen, and the shrubbery in general use consists 
of spireas, deutzias, and forsythias; all very pret- 
ty in bloom, but none of them particularly hand- 
some out of bloom while the glossy evergreen 
foliage of the Kalmia is attractive all the time 
Then everywhere one sees the hedges of the Cali- 
fornia privet, really Japanese privet, while all 
through the woods there are masses of wax myrtle 
that would make as pretty a hedge and one that 
will be green all winter. The gall-berry, too, will 
make a fine low hedge or border, and it, too, has 
glossy evergreen leaves. But these are only myr- 
tles and gall-berries, and people want far-fetched 
stuff. Go down on the seashore and note what a 
dense growth the smooth leaf holly, Ilex cassine, 
makes where pruned by the sea wind. How much 
more handsome a hedge this would make than the 
privet, for it, too, is evergreen. Then out in our 
mountain country who has not admired the grace 
of the hemlock, the spruce pine of the mountain 
people? And yet, few know that this tree makes 
a far more handsome hedge than the privet, and 
stands shearing well. It is all right to make use 
of the handsome plants from foreign lands, but 
do not neglect the beauty we have all around us. 


a 


NEED OF A VETERINARY COLLEGE.—Dr. 
Roberts is right as to the importance of good 
veterinary education. There should be such a 
school at the North Carolina A. & M. College, for 
I am constantly getting queries from young men 
who want to study veterinary medicine, asking 
about this and that fake correspondence veteri- 
nary school; and I have uniformly had to advise 
them to keep their money out of the hands of 
these people, and that the only way to get good 
veterinary instruction is on the spot at a good 
college, where clinics are available. 


& 

IMPROVED IMPLEMENTS NEEDED.—There 
is a crying need in the South for better labor- 
saving implements in the cultivation of corn and 
cotton, and the abolishment of the one-mule plow 
in the working of these crops. Last spring I rode 
down through the whole Delaware-Maryland-Vir- 
ginia Peninsula from Wilmington, Del., to Cape 
Charles, Va. In the upper end of Delaware the 
sight of the clean fields and beautiful farms was 
a delight to the eye, and I noticed in the clean 
corn fields that the men were all riding on two- 
horse cultivators and the corn fields were prom- 
ising. But when I reached the Virginia counties, 
where the greatest attention is given to the fields 
of Irish and sweet potatoes and the corn crops are 
generally small as compared with the upper part 
of the peninsula, I saw men with one-horse pluws 
“barring off’’ corn by throwing a furrow from 
each side of the rows and then coming back and 


throwing it to the corn and then plowing out the 
middles just as their grandfathers had done, and 
for no earthly reason but that their grandfathers 
had done so. So I came to the conclusion that there 
was need for missionary work on corn growing in 
these prosperous counties to teach the farmers 
how to save human labor. Then in the upper 
counties I saw fine farm buildings and every one 
with an implement shed in which to house the im- 
proved tools, but in the Virginia end implements 
that had been used in the planting of the potato 
crops were standing in the fields. 


& 

WASTING LABOR IN OTHER WAYS.—In Vir- 
ginia the counties of Accomac and Northampton 
are mainly devoted to the growing of early Irish 
potatoes and sweet potatoes for the Northern mar- 
ket. They are prosperous counties of small farms 
and neat dwellings, but all winter the sweet po- 
tato growers rake the pine straw from the woods 
and haul it on to the land that is to be planted in 
sweet potatoes, spread and plow it under for the 
potato crop. Of course, the burying of this or- 
ganic matter does good and they grow good crops 
of sweet potatoes. But then in winter one’s eyes 
are pained by the bare land everywhere after the 
late crops have been shipped or stored. I have 
been urging these men that it would be far less 
laborious to grow a crop of crimson clover to turn 
for their sweet potatoes, and that the clover would 
improve their land far more than the pine straw. 

One man wrote to me that it would not do as 
the clover would make too great a growth of vine 
and make the crop late. Then I met some time 
ago one of the more progressive farmers there and 
asked him if he had tried the clover. He said that 
he had, and always tries to have it, and that he 
makes better crops by reason of it. Meeting the 
same man a few days ago, I asked him about his 
crop. He said that he has made this season 150 
barrels per acre after clover, and that one of his 
neighbors got a growth of crimson clover on land 
that would not make more than fifteen bushels of 
corn per acre, and turned the clover under and 
made 127 barrels of potatoes per acre after liber- 
ally fertilizing the clover with acid phosphate and 
potash. And I will warrant that that land will 
now make more than fifteen bushels of corn per 
acre from that one effort to improve it. 

When one can get large crops of potatoes from 
the sowing of a few bushels of clover seed, larger 
crops than by laboriously raking the forest and 
hauling pine straw, it is amazing that others do 
not see it. Where I now live, the man who fails 
to put clover in his corn and among all his truck 
crops of watermelons, cantaloupes and tomatoes, 
is considered behind the times. As I have often 
said, cowpeas in summer and crimson clover in 
winter make a team for the improvement of the 
land and the feeding of stock that cannot be 
beaten. 





Education in Agriculture. 


ty and district schools, or clubs, are all 

right, but the individual study of good 
books and the State and National bulletins is the 
most important help that the working farmer can 
have, and the most encouraging items in my corre- 
spondence with farmers in the South are the let- 
ters I get from young farmers asking for lists of 
the best books to buy. A young farmer in Louis- 
iana sent me lately a list of the books he already 
has, and a very fine list it was, too, but he is not 
yet satisfied with his library and asked for a fur- 
ther list. 


Of course, every farmer can have his name list- 
ed for the bulletins of his State Experiment Sta- 
tion, and he can have his name listed also for the 
monthly list of publications of the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington, and can from this list 
select such as he wants. He can also have his 
name listed for the circular stating what publi- 
cations have been received in Washington from 
the various State stations, and can usually get a 
copy of any of these from the stations, if there are 
any available for outside distribution, by writing 
to the directors. That a working farmer can add 
$500 a year to his income through study has well 
been shown in the experience of many. Then the 
Grange and the Farmers’ Union can be made thor- 
oughly educational if the members will but make 
them so. That some of them are doing this is evi- 
dent from the fact that one local union recently 
paid a large sum for traveling expenses to get 
me to come and hold an institute with them, and 
the Union everywhere can put these institutes on 
a business basis and make them a real school. 


DEY ey ane istic FOR STUDY, such as coun- 





The Gold Mine of the Farm. 


. timated from carefully prepared data that 
Z the manure produced by live stock in this 
country, if it was economically saved and applied, 
is worth more than the whole corn crop produced. 
And yet, even when live stock are fed, what a 
waste there is of this mine of agricultural wealth. 

In the best agricultural sections of southeastern 
Pennsylvania I have seen barn after barn with lit- 
tle windows in the rear of the horse stalls from 
which the manure is thrown out in heaps against 
the barn to lie in heaps and beat and wash away 
under the eaves till more than half its food for 
crops has been wasted. 

Then I have seen farmers there loading this 
wasted manure on wagons and hauling it to the 
fields and then laboriously forking it off into piles 
over the field to lie there, in many cases, all win- 
ter to further waste and then to be handled again, 
when it could have been loaded on a manure 
spreader and been spread at once where plants 
could find it. 

And I have seen in the South the little accumu- 
lation from the few cattle kept left to lie and 
waste in the open lot and in the spring hauled out 
and with much labor mixed with dirt from the 
fence rows, when it should have been hauled and 
spread at once as fast as collected. 

I visited once an intelligent farmer in Alabama, 
who was breeding fine stock and making large 
crops of wheat in a section that had been devoted 
to all-cotton, and though he kept many cattle, I 
found his barnyard so clean that a lady could 
have walked over it in slippers. This man real- 
ized that his manure was a gold mine and did not 
let it run to waste. He said that when he began 
to grow wheat, he was laughed at, but he per- 
severed, though his first crop was but six bushels 
per acre, and when I was there he was making 
4,000 to 5,000 bushels of wheat at the rate of 
thirty-five bushels per acre. He was a man who 
found that it paid to feed cattle in the South and 
make manure. Growing large crops of wheat, he 
did not have to rake pine straw for bedding, but 
had a great surplus of straw, and some of this 
he used for covering old red galls and gullies on 
his farm. 

He showed me large spots which were formerly 
bare galls. He covered them two feet deep with 
wheat straw and let it lie there to stop the frost- 
ing off and washing until it was completely rotted. 
Then the rotten straw plowed down deeply put 
some humus into the soil and the gall was no 
more. In the gullies filled with straw the soil 
collected, and soon the gullies could be plowed 
in and were no more. 

Where a man practices a good rotation of 
crops, grows small grain and feeds good forage 
to cattle, plows deeply and subsoils the red hills, 
he soon finds that in the manure made on the 
farm he has a real gold mine that increases in 
value and production year after year. The more 
manure used, the more feed can be grown; the 
more feed, the more cattle can be fed; and the 
more manure, the more corn and cotton, until 
the farmer is independent of the fertilizer mixer. 


}¢ ROFESSOR HOPKINS, of Illinois, bas es- 
D 





There is only one way that the purchaser can 
be certain of getting good seed corn, and that is 
to purchase from some one of reliability ag to the 
purity of the variety, and then require that the 
corn be sent him on the ear. Until the farmers 
of our territory learn this one simple lesson of 
requiring the seed corn which they buy sent to 
them on the ear, there will always be complaints 
of failure to obtain satisfactory corn, no matter 
how careful the advertising managers of agricul- 
tural papers may be in guarding them against 
fraudulent vendors. Most of the inferior seed 
corn is sent out through ignorance of what seed 
corn should be. This will be largely corrected 
when all refuse to purchase shelled seed corn, 
but invariably require that it be sent them on the 
ear. 





The following shows the digestible nutrients in 
cowpea and timothy hay: 
Cowpea. 
Proteiy nia 10.8 per cent. 
Carbohydrates. .38.6 per cent 
POS. iccccsses 1.2 POF cont 


Timothy. 
2.8 per cent. 
43.4 per cent. 

1.4 per cent. 


In actual feeding tests these figures represent 
the results obtained, and yet we buy thousands of 
tons of timothy hay where we can produce the 
peavine hay at one-fifth what we pay for the tim- 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It. | 


XLIX.—By Making and Saving Farm Manures. 








By Dr. Tait Butler. 

















r , HE MAKING and saving of 
WR) farm manures is of such basic 
and vital importance to soil 
fertility that it might well be made 
the subject of a dozen or more ar- 
ticles the length of this one It can, 
therefore, only be briefly treated in 
the most general way in this article. 
While few will deny that barnyard 
manure is the oldest and best gen- 
eral fertilizer we have, it is not large- 
ly used in Southern agriculture. The 
intelligent labor necessary to feed 
and care for the live stock required 
to make this manure and the ex- 
pense and heavy labor of handling 
it, with its tendency to loss of value 
when not properly handled, all com- 
bine to make its use difficult if not 
unpopular. Moreover, the introduc- 
tion of commercial fertilizers, which 
are much more conveniently hand- 
led, and the discovery of the manner 
in which our numerous legumes im- 
prove the soil, have led us to sub- 
stitute these for barnyard manure, 
under the erroneous impression that 
they can profitably take its place in 
maintaining or increasing soil fer- 
tility. 
& 


One of Our Great Wastes. 


Fe QHE VALUE of the excrement 
HR of our domestic animals is far 
from being appreciated. For 
instance, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates that 
on January 1, 1909, there were in 
the States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Virginia 964,000 horses 
and mules, 1,984,000 cattle, 2,889,- 
000 hogs, and 797,000 sheep. The es- 
timated average value of the manure 
of these animals for a year is as fol- 
lows: Horses, $27; cattle, $20; 
hogs, $8; sheep, $2. This gives an 
annual value to the manure of these 
animals in the three States named of 
$89,319,000. Probably one-half of 
this value is lost, but if we estimate 
the loss as one-third, we annually 
waste or neglect to save stable ma- 
nure to the value of $29,773,000. 
The trouble of feeding live stock 
and handling manure and the ease 
with which commercial fertilizers 
can be bought, have developed an 
indifference to the making and say- 
ing of farm manures, while the losses 
from that made are so general and 
constant as to escape notice. 


& 


Lasting Effects of Stable 
Manure 


ITH COMMERCIAL fertilizers 
Wi a given amount may be ap- 
- plied each year, but no one 
can hope to produce sufficient stable 
manure to cover his whole place 
each year. This is sometimes given 
as a reason for the neglect of barn- 
yard manure. It is really no rea- 
son at all, for an application of stable 
manure each year is not necessary. 
If a rotation be adopted, and an ap- 
plication of stable manure is made 
every four or five years, the land may 
be rapidly built up. 

For instance, Vivian in his ‘‘First 


This series of articles, willrun throughout 
the year, the next three articles in the series 
being as follows: 

Dec. 16.—By Keeping Well and Saving Doc- 

tors’ Bills. 


Dec. 23.—By Making the Old Fields Produce 
Profitable Crops. 


Dec. 30.—By Growing Truck Crops for Sale. 


Principles of Soil Fertility,’’ gives 
the results of an experiment at 
Rothamsted, England, to test the 
lasting effect of stable manure. One 
plot was manured annually for 20 
years and then received no manure 
for another 20 years following. The 
yield of barley on this plot for the 20 
years when no manure was applied, 
in 5-year periods, compared with a 
similar plot which received no ma- 
nure at all, were as follows: 





Plot Plot 
Receiving Previously 
‘ No Manure. Manured. 
Av. yield per acre first 








five years. ......---+. 13 bu. 39 bu. 
Av. yield per acre sec- 
ond five years ..... 14 bu. 29 bu. 
Av. ysieid per acre 
third five years -.... 14 bu. 30 bu. 
v. yleid per acre 
fourta five years.... 12 bu. 23 bu. 
Average. ...... 134 bu. 30 bu. 





This shows that the plot receiving 
stable manure annually for twenty 
years gave a yield, twenty years after 
the last application of stable manure, 
of nearly double the plot receiving 
no stable manure, and for the twenty 
years following the last application 
of the stable manure, averaged 2% 
times the yield of the plot wnich had 
received no stable manure. This 
shows the permanent effect of stable 
manure, and indicates that with a 
proper crop rotation and an applica- 
tion of stable manure every four or 
five years, rapid and permanent soil 
improvement may be expected. 

Our farmers and the chemists who 
are prone to estimate stable manure 
by the plant foods, nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and potash, it contains, 
have overlooked, or at least under- 
estimated one of its chief values. 
Stable manure probably has its great- 
est value in the humus it supplies, 
the food it furnishes for bacterial 
life and growth, and its effect on the 
mechanical or physical condition of 
the soil. 

& 


Return to the Soil What Is 
Taken From It. 


ror) ONSIDERED from the stand- 
& point of plant food alone, 

however, it is apparent that 
the farm on which the crops are fed 
to live stock and only these animals 
sold, has a much smaller drain on 
its soil fertility. This becomes ap- 
parent when we learn the small pro- 
portion of the fertilizer value of a 
feed which the live stock take from 
it. For instance, a mature animal 
that is fed so as to neither gain nor 
lose flesh takes practically none of 
the plant foods, required by the soil, 
from the feeds it consumes. A ma- 
ture horse or steer under such con- 


of the fertilizer value of a feed is 
taken by the farm live stock—that 
is, from 85 to 90 per cent of it is 
passed out and back to the farm in 
the solid and liquid excrement. It 
naturally follows that the richer the 
feed in nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash, the richer the stable manure 
in these plant foods. 

As a means to a better understand- 
ing of the value of stable manure, 
and a better understanding of the 
methods of handling it, we give the 
following facts without extended 
comment: 





phoric acid, 5 cents per pound, and 
potash, 5% cents per pound. 


wt 
Losses in Handling Manure. 


, HESE ARE the values of ma- 
is nhure without regard to those 


losses which nearly always 
occur. In fact, some loss is almost 
unavoidable and larger losses in 


many cases very difficult to avoid. Of 
the stable manure produced in the 
South, probably more than half its 
plant food value is lost. Let us now 
consider how these losses occur, and 
the methods generally used to pre- 
vent them. 

The foregoing facts have plainly 
indicated that nitrogen is the most 
valuable part of farm yard manures. 
It is also a fact that this nitrogen 
is the part most easily lost and con- 
sequently the greatest loss in farm 
manures is in the nitrogen. The ex- 
crement of farm animals is in liquid 





AVERAGE COMPOSITION OF FRESH MANURES—POUNDS PER TON. 

















, : |Phosphor- Value per 
Kind of Manure | Water | Nitrogen ic Acid | Potash ton 
Horse ae --.| 1,40u lbs 11.61bs,| 5-61bs. | 10.6 ibs $3.18 
COP ctenccecsenncnccsousncsnscnseuseessce 1,540 Ibs 8.8 Los 3-2 los. 8.0 Lbs. 2.36 
7 een --| 1,460 ibs 9.0 Los. 3-8 los. 12.0 ibs. 2.65 
BD ccctentcncenencnas scenes sccccsss) 1,800 106, 16.6 Lbs. 4.6 ibs 13.4 ibs 4.23 
Mixed an --| 1,518 ibs. 9.0 lbs 4.2 lbs lu.4 ibs. 2.68 





The amount of manure voided by 
different animals per day per 1,000 
pounds of live weight, is given in 


Farmers’ Bulletin 192, as follows: 
BROTBCS? 640 800.018 48.8 pounds 
COWS £6 6eeaes 74.1 pounds. 
PaO, e595 se steve 52.2 pounds. 
MOO 56 6-066 % 34.1 pounds. 


As already stated, the value of the | 


manure is determined by the feed | 


and solid form. More than half the 
plant foods are in the liquids. As 
a general rule we may calculate that 
two-thirds the nitrogen and four- 
fifths the potash are found in the 
urine and that nearly all the phos- 
phoric acid, one-third the nitrogen 
and one-fifth the potash are in the 
solid manure. To illustrate, if the 
total value of the manure (including 
the bedding) produced during the 

















consumed. A few examples, show-/| year by twenty-five dairy cows re- 
ing amounts of plant foods in dif-|ceiving a certain ration, is $9U0, as 
ferent feeds, will illustrate this|it might well be, then if the urine 
point: was all allowed to waste, the loss 
| 
Nitrogen in| Phosphoric Potash in1 |Value per 
1 ton Acid inl ton ton | ton 

CGP ilsn aan ws arson ese 4 snosbecesnntecaede 36-4 Ibs. 14.0 Ibs 8.0 Ibs. $ 8.47 
Cottonseed meal —.-...-... .<<..... 124.0 lbs. 56.0 lbs. 35-0 Ibs. 29.58 
CO OEE ene 62.0 Ibs. 26.0 Ibs. 24.0 los 15.02 
Ci a cee mee eee 54.4 ibs 57.8 Los. 32.2 tbs. 15.34 
ONIN NI Sates con caeitncd ccecc cases 53.0 lbs. 10.4 ibs. 29. 4 ibs, 12.74 
a eee 12. 2 lbs. 6.8 lb-. 28.0 Ibs. | 4.13 
EON BLO TBE spice. ce cies es ccescice 28.2 lbs. 5.4 ibs. 31.0 ibs. 7-62 











In calculating the total value of 
the manure produced, it is neces- 
sary to also estimate the value of 
the bedding or litter mixed with the 
excretions. As a general rule, then, 
the value of the manure may be esti- 
mated by deducting 15 per cent 
from the plant foods in the feeding 
stuffs, and adding the plant food in 
the bedding to the remainder, or to 
85 per cent of the plant foods in the 
feeds. It, therefore, follows that the 
richer we bedding or litter in plant 
foods the better the manure 


To obtain the money value of 
stable manure, the values in mixed 
commercial fertilizers may be used. 
These are the prices we have used in 
the foregoing calculations; namely 
nitrogen, 20 cents per pound; phos- 


would amount to something like 
| $525, and the balance, or solid ma- 
nure, would be werth $375. 

In saving manure, therefore, it is 
of the highest importance that ar- 
rangements be made for catching and 
holding all the urine possible. Tight 


(Continued on Page 14.) 
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The Western Plow Attachment > “Soest 


Makes aSULKY PLOW <A> Price 
OF ANY WALKING PLOW 
Steadies the plow. a 










left hand — wood or 
steel beam. Absolute 
control of plow how- 
ever hard the ground. 
Address 

WESTERN IMPLEMENT CO., \4 
226 Park St., Pt. Washington. Wis, 








‘A Boy can ron it as well as a Man” 
‘ 














ditions would practically return to 
the soil in the manure—liquid and 
solid—all the nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash in the feeds consum- 
ed. A young, growing animal and 
a dairy cow will take out consider- 
able of the plant food constituents 
from the feeds, ranging from 10 per 
cent to 20, or 30 per cent in very 
young animals. If only butter or 


taken from the feed by the dairy 
cow will be returned on the farm 
in the skimmed milk. 

From these facts, it may be in- 
ferred that the value of the stable 
manure will be largely determined 
by the feeds used, since on an aver- 








age, not to exceed 10 or 15 per cent 


cream be sold, much of the nitrogen | 
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plow perfectly. 
‘‘Avery’’ line of 









Atlanta, Ga. 


| 


Their easy running and perfect work have made them 
They take the ground, hug it and run steadily. 


Made in 2, 3 and 4 horse sizes, 9 to 16 inch cut, steel or chilled bottoms, 
steel or wood beam. The adjustable steel rudder guides and steadies 


implements for Southern Farmers. They are 


Write for circulars of the great 
labor-saving plows and cultivating 


not dn expensive outlay, but a fine 
dividend paying investment. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. 


Louisville, Ky. 
New Orleans, La. Memphis, Tenn. Shreveport, La, J 















































PERUVIAN GUANO 


F YOU have never 

used PERUVIAN 

GUANO you have 
never realized the great- 
est possible yield from 
your soil. 


G, Peruvian Guano is the natural excre- 
ment of the millions upon millions of 
fish eating birds that inhabit the rainless 
cliffs on the coast of Peru and adjacent 
islands. 








G, It is really digested fish—the richest of 
all fertilizers. 


G, Chemists have never been able to put 
the elements into commercial fertilizer 
in the forms in which they exist in this 
product of nature. 

@, We have an army of workmen dig- 
ging out this fertilizer. It is then loaded 
upon vessels and shipped to the United 
States. 

G, Peruvian Guano has been used as far 
back as the fourteenth century. 

G, Those who try it become enthusiastic 
about it, and the demand has always been 
greater than the supply. 

@ This is YOUR opportunity to secure 
some of the genuine from far Peru. 


PERUVIAN HAND BOOK 
FREE |! 


@, Fill out the attached coupon and mail, 
and you will receive FREE our beautiful 
book of letters and pictures from those 
who have used Peruvian and full infor- 
mation. 

: PERUVIAN GUANO CorRPORATION, 
Charleston, S. C. i 
: Gentlemen:—Please send me your : 
: book about Peruvian Guano, (illus- : 
: trated) and full information. : 





: Name - 





a Guano Corporation, 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 











A READING COURSE. 











IliI--How the S$ 


ey | INCE crops must derive an im- 

IS portant part of their food 
(@2SJ from the soil, and since soil 
conditions are generally the determin- 
ing factor in the production of crops, 
it is well worth while to think for a 
little of what the soil is, how it was 
formed, and what conditions make it 
productive or unproductive. 
Soils consist in the first place of 
the rocks that make up the earth 
ground into very fine particles by the 
action of the rain, sunshine and plant 
growth, and by the more terrific 
forces of gevlogical action. 


How Stones Are Converted Into Soil. 


A smooit:, hard stone taken fresh 
from a quarry will, after long ex- 
posure to the weather, have some of 
its outer particles loosened and sep- 
arated by ihe impact of the rain 
drops, and the unceasing changes of 
moisture and temperature. A thin 
coating of soft material that can be 
scraped off with a knife or even with 
a finger nail, will form over the 
stone. Later still, lichens and mosses 
will begin growing on it, and these 
will aid in its decomposition. Grow- 
ing plants charge the soil water with 
carbonic acid gas which increases its | 
effect upon the rock-soil many fold. 
As these first lowly forms of plant 
life die, even lower forms--the minute 
plants called bacteria—feed upon 
their decaying bodies and also aid in 
dissolving the rock. As the covering 
of pulverized and disintegrated stone 
increases in thickness, other plants 
find a foot-hold it it, and both by 
their growth and their decay aid in 
converting the solid rock into what 
we call soil. 

These processes of soil formation 
have been going on for thousands of 
years, and—with the possible ex 
ception of the titanic forces of up- 
heaval and volcanic action—are as 
active to-day as ever. Constantly 
rain and sunshine and frost and the 
growth of plants, the action of 
streams and of the sea, and the till- 
age men give the soil are grinding 
and dissolving the solid rocks of 
which the earth is composed, and 
making a deeper and finer soil. 
At the same time, however, the 
streams and the rains are carrying 
away the soil from the more elevated 
lands and depositing it elsewhere. 
Thus it is that we have bare moun- 
tain sides and gullied fields in the 
Appalachian region while the Missis- 
sippi builds up its banks above the 
surrounding country and gradually 
fills up the Gulf of Mexico. 








Don’t Rust Farm Fence 
Extra heavily galvan- 
ized. Solid direct to 
farmers at manufactur- 
ers’ prices,and Freight 
Preps’ aid, 30 days’ free 
trial. Also Poultry and 
Ornamental Wire and 
ron Fences. Cata- 
logue free. 
The Ward Fenes Co., 
Rox 628, Decwtur, Ind. 








Soil Made Up of Both Mineral and 
Vegetable Matters. 

The soil, then, is made up of fine- 
ly ground particles of stone mixed 
with decayed and decaying vegetable 
and animal matter; and its suitabil- 
ity to the growth of crops depends 








EVERAL trios of the worid’s greatest 
egg producers, the Imported Mottled 
Anconas. One pen Buff Cochin Bantams, 

and Belgian Hares, forsale. Write 
J. A. DANIEL, Mocksville. N.C. 





upon several things, among which 
are the kinds of stone of which is 
formed, the fineness to which these 
stones are ground, and the amount 








of humus, or vegetable matter, to be 








Barred Plymouta 


ordered. 








White S. C. Leghorn eae cy ot pbale 


or 2% discount if 
more than two are 


PLENTIFUL CREEK FARM, Plentiful, Va. 





SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) REPUBLICAN 


found in it. 
A soil formed from granite and 
fedspar is comparatively rich in pot- 


phates, and so on. 


enables the soil to hold more water; 


ash, a limestone soil usually contains 
liberal supplies of lime and the phos- 


A soil ground into silt, or loam, as 


The Most Satisfactory Home Newspaper. 


only, $lia year. Also Daily $8, Sunday $2. 
All the News and the Truth About It. 





Weekly, 16 broad pages, published Thursdays 


are the Western prairie soils, is likely 
to be more fertile than a sandy soil, 
both because the soil particles are 
more easily acted on by soil water 





Send for Free Specimen Copies. 





oil Was Made. 


soil will better retain moisture. Ina 
very fine clay soil, however, the par- 
ticles may be so close together as to 
prevent the circulation of air and 
thus discourage the growth of the 
plants. 

The Need of Humus in the Soil. 
A liberal supply of humus, or de- 
caying vegetable matter, is necessary 
to make a fertile soil for several 
reasons: (1) The humus furnishes 
nitrogen and other plant food; (2) it 


(3) it keeps the soil loose, enabling 
the plant roots to forages freely, 
and the air to circulate; (4) it fur- 
nishes a favorable feeding ground for 
the bacteria without which the soil 
would be, what we too often wrongly 
think it, a mere mass of dead matter. 
While the finely ground particles 
of stone are the basis of the soil, 
they alone would scarcely merit the 
title. It is the organic matter—that 
which is or has once been alive—in 
the soil thaat enables it to grow the 
crops, in which we are interested. 


Other Qualities of a Fertile Soil. 


Much has already been said about 
the necessity of an abundant supply 
of water in the soil; but a soil that 
holds too much water is not well 
suited for most crops. When there 
is water enough to fill all the spaces 
between the soil particles, the air, 
which is necessary to the roots as 
well as the tops of most plants, is 
crowded out, and the soil is ‘‘water- 
logged.’”’ Good drainage, with good 
aeration, is thus another requsite of 
a fertile soil. 

Another, already mentioned, is the 
presence of the bacteria that aid in 
preparing the soil elements for the 
use of the plant, and in the processes 
of decay which make the plant food 
in the humus available for crops, be- 
sides performing other important 
services to be told of later. 

The soil must also be neither 
strongly alkaline—that is, salty—nor 
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very acid—that is, sour—-if good 

Short Talks About Fertilizers crops are to obtained from it. The 
s 


strongly alkaline lands of the West 
are barren; while all over the South 
are lands that will not grow clover, 
simply because they are too sour. 

Thus to have a fertile soil, we 
must have one that has liberal sup- 
plies of available plant food, that is 
in good physical condition,—that is, 
loose, finely divided, well supplied 
with humus so as to permit of aer- 
ation and the holding of liberal sup- 
plies of water,—that is well drained 
and that is neither strongly alka- 
line nor decided acid. 

Next week the physical make-up of 
the soil will be treated more in de- 
tail, and some of the differences be- 
tween various kinds of soils con- 
sidered. 











Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


gives Genasco the life that 
makes it resist the weath- 
er and last for years. 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


doesn’t crack, rot, rust or 
break. How long do you 
suppose roofing lasts that’s 
made of—who can tell? 


Get Genasco—the roofing you know about. 
Guaranteed in writing by a thirty-two-million- 
dollar organization. Mineral and smooth sur- 
face. Look for the trade-mark. Write for 
samples and the Good Roof Guide Book. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt and largest 
manufacturers f reidy roofing in the world. 


PHILA DELPHIA 


San Francisco 


New York Chicago 

















Best Christmas 


Present 





FOR THAT SCHOOL BOY OR GIRL 





NICE GLOBE: 
Cost 60c. to $15 00. 


prices. 





TOY BLACKBOARD: 
Cost $1.00 to $4.00. 


Such gifts are practically indestructible and are of the highest educstional 
value and interest to the entire family. Write for descriptive circulars and 


MAP OR SET OF MAPS: 
Cost $1,50 to $65.00. 








CHAS. J. PARKER, - 





- School Furniture and Supplies, 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. 











i= F ARM DRAIN TILE |__| 








HOW to Drain and WHY. 1 
2% to 40 per cent, BECAUSE IT PRE VEN 


enables the roots to go deeper. 


ment. 1We make a SUPERIOR grade of 
the pamphlet and let us quote prices. 


POMONA 





and the plant roots and because the 








Write for our free Pomel on Drainage. 
e of oon S tile increases value of land and crops at least 


age by stagnant water and souring of soil, and prevents soll from becoming baked and 
cloddy. {It enables the farmer to work soil earlier in the spring; lessens risk of ' 
ing out; lessens risk of surface washing. {It lets the air in, makes the soil warmer, and 
Consequently it isa help in dry weather as well as in 
wet weather. {It is good for all kinds of lands and all kinds of seasons. It is no neers 


TERRA - 
POMONA, N. C. 


Manufacturers of Farm Drain Tile, Sewer Pipe, Well Tubing, Flue Pipe, Etc. 





Gives all necessary information. Tells 
TS damage by excessive rains; prevents dam- 


‘treez- 


drain tile ata reasonable price, WRITE for 


COTTA COMPANY, 
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of Southern Orcharding. 


Messrs. Editors: The National 
Horticultural Association held its 
annual exposition of fruits and vege- 
table products at Council Bluff, Iowa, 
all of last week. It was a gratifying 
success in all respects, notably in the 
fine displays made by the competitors 
for the $35,000 offered as premiums. 

There were exhibits from forty- 
two States reaching from Maine to 
the Pacific. Virginia, Maryland and 
North Carolina, from the Atlantic 
Coast, made exhibits that reflected 
credit on them. Their displays con- 
sisted of apples, pears, Japanese per- 
simmons, fruits preserved in glass 
jars and a wide range of nuts—pe- 
cans, walnuts, chestnuts and others. 
The Gulf States, Texas, Florida, Lou- 
isiana and Mississippi, made a splen- 
did showing of oranges, lemons, sat- 
sumas, kumquats, rice, vegetables 
and cotton. Texas also had a large 
and varied collection of nuts and 
fruit in jars. 

One county in Mississippi had 
samples of 24 varieties of rice raised 
there. 

Jowa and Nebraska, which for 
some years past have been devoting 
much effort to the production of 
fruits, made a very creditable show- 
ing. Iowa was the only State raising 
peaches that mature late enough for 
exhibition so late in the season. On 
her table of apples was one that 
weighed 1% pounds. 

My purpose in sending this com- 
munication is to let the readers of 
The Progressive Farmer know about 
what a splendid exhibit was made by 
the North Carolina Agricultural De- 
partment, under the supervision of 
Messrs. W. N. Hutt, and Stewart B. 
Shaw, and what a signal triumph 
their intelligent, painstaking work 
resulted in. 

It was generally conceded that the 
North Carolina exhibt was, in a gen- 
eral way, one of the best among the 
many fine displays in the big audi- 
torium. For a general display North 
Carolina was awarded third premium. 
Iowa and Nebraska being first and 
second. JIowa and Nebraska were 
ahead only because North Carolina 
fruits ripen several weeks earlier, so 
that many of the choicest were not 
available for an exhibition so late in 
the season. But in other classifica- 
tions there was glory enough and 
some to spare. North Carolina took 
36 ribbons in all, of which 20 were 
firsts, 11 seconds and 5 thirds, and 
was awarded first prize on display of 
pears, and first on several varieties of 
apples, one of which was the Black 
Ben Davis. This Ben Davis came 
about as near having a black coat as 
any apple probably ever will. She 
took first honors for fruits in glass 
jars and for dried apples; she won 
the sweepstakes for the best dis- 
play of nuts, and, to crown her vic- 
tory, won first prize for pecans over 
Texas, which had always taken first 
prize for pecans. 

The proof of the pudding is said 
to be in the eating of it. North Caro- 
lina hag proven by this victory that 
she can grow a superior pecan to 
Texas. Whether she may ever rival 
her in the quantity produced depends 
entirely on how progressive her 
farmers are. It has taken years of 
persistent effort on the part of 
those alive to the value of the nut 
industry and appreciative enough of 
the possibilities latent in North 
Carolina soil, intelligently treated, to 
advance the State to first place in the 
quality of nuts produced. It is to be 
hoped that her glory will not end 
here. 


Big Victory for North Carolina Fruits. 


Apples and Nuts From Old North State Win Many Prizes at 
Great Fruit Show in Iowa and Demonstrate the Possibilities 





designated by blue, red and white 
ribbons, North Carolina was further 
honored by being awarded four fine 
solid silver loving cups, worth $300, 
offered as special prizes on exhibits. 
That looks like glory enough to satis- 
fy any moderate Tar Heel. 
L. Ls DUS Y4 

Omaha, Neb. 





A Successful Farmers’ School. 


Messrs. Editors: The first farmers’ 
school in agriculture in North Caro- 
lina was held in Forsyth County, 
November 17, 18 and 19. This school 
was under the auspices of the A. & 
M. College and the Farmers’ Demon- 
stration Work of the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. President Hill, 
Professors Newman, Michels and 
Schaub from the College, and State 
Agent C. R. Hudson, and County 
Agent W. A. Petree, of Stokes Coun- 
ty were the lecturers. 
Although the opening 
‘rainy, 


day was 
one hundred farmers were 
present. The elements of plant food, 
legumes, preparation of land for 
corn, and related subjects were dis- 
cussed at the first day’s session. 

The large number of questions 
asked, showed the interest of the 
people, but the most striking illu- 
stration was the fact that not one 
person left during over four hours 
of lectures. 


The second day about 140 farmers 
and boys were on hand who showed 
the same interest as an previous day. 
Rotation of crops, selection of seed 
corn, importance of humus in the 
soil, treatment of grain for smut, and 
potatoes for scab, were taken up. 
Lessons in practical stock judging 
were given both days. 

The third day was ‘‘Ladies’ Day,’’ 
and over half the audience of 150 
people was composed of ladies. 

A tumber of farmers came ten and 
fifteen miles every day, and were al- 
ways on hand for the opening lec- 
ture. 

All present were well pleased with 
the sshool and urged thaw another 
one be given next year to last at 
least one week. Many expressed the 
opinion that the school was a great 


improvement over the farmers’ in- 
stitute in that it permitted more de- 
tailed discussion of the subjects and 
the use of demonstrations to empha- 
size the points under discussion. 
I. O. SCHAUB. 








TO THE COTTON FARMERS WHO 
WISH THE BEST. 


We wish to invite your attention to 
the importance of planting the best 
seed, it is one of the Foundations to 
successful Farming. 

We have alimited amount of 








“SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC COTTON SEED” 


on hand, which we quote you at $1,00 
f.o. b. Raleigh. Let us book your or- 
der now for future delivery. 

Write for testimonials if youdo not 
know of ite merits. Our book “HO 
TO GROW TWO BALES OF COTTON 
PER ACRE” will be sent upon applica- 
tion. References: Any bank or busi- 
ness house in Raleigh. 


W. A. SIMPKINS, Raleigh, N. C. 
Originator and Introducer of “‘SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC 
COTTON SEED." 





PUBLIC SALE OF 
OKLAHOMA SCHOOL LANDS. 


Notice is hereby given that the Commis- 
Sioners of the Land Office of the State of 
Oklahoma, under and by virtue of the au- 
thority vested in them by the laws of said 
state, will offer for sale and sell at public 
auction 57340.61 acres of Common Scheol 
Indemnity Lands belonging to said state 
and situate in the County of Lincoln and 
all improvements thereon situate and 
which have been appraised. Said sale to 
begin on the 15th day of December, A. D., 
1909, and to continue up to and including 
the 7th day of January, 1910, Sundays and 
legal holidays excludes. 

Said sale will be held at the door of the 
Court House wherein the County Court of 
said county is held in the City of Chandler, 
Oklahoma. 

Said 57340.61 acres of land are divided 
into 361 tracts and each tract with the im- 
provements thereon, will be offered for sale 
and sold separately. No person shall be 
permitted to purchase more than one quar- 
ter-section of land and all sales of said 
land shall be made according to the pro- 
visions of Article 2, of Chapter 28 of the 
Sesston Laws of Oklahoma for the year 
1909 and the rules and regulations adopted 
by the Commissioners of the Land Office 
of said state, and all bidders on said lands, 
and purchasers of said lands are to be 
governed and bound thereby. 

The terms and conditions of the sale of 
said lands and improvements are as fol- 





SEND YOUR ORDERS FOR 
Crimson *"4, 
Clover “sr 


SEEDS 


lows: 

No bid can be made for the improvements 
upon any traet of land to be sold, but the 
improvements on — tract shall be pur- 
chased and paid for by the successful bid- 
der for the land. On each tract of land 
for which some person has a valid lease, 
such person as the lessee thereaf, has the 





TO 


DIGGS 


The Seed Merchants 


all kinds. Grass and Grain Seeds. 
and Flower Seeds, Alfalfa, Clovers, 
Vetches, Onion Sets, etc. 
and Supplies. 


Write for our free catalogue and price list. 
QUALITY THE BEST. Ho 


& BEADLES 


We are headquarters tor superior Seeds of 
Garden 

Hairy 
Also Poultry Foods 


PRICES TO SUIT. 


preference right to purchase such tract at 
the highest bid received therefor, or in 
the event no bid is received for such tract, 
such lessee shall have the right to pur- 
chase the same at the appraised value 
thereof. Pach tract of land shall be sold 


. at public auction to the highest and best 
Richmond, Va. |*‘, g 


r and such bidder gee the accept- 
ance of his bid, is required to pay to the 
Commissioners of the Land Office, or their 
authorized Agent, for the use and benefit 
of the lessee of said tract, the appraised 
value of the improvements thereon as 
shown by the official appraisement thereof, 
and in addition to the payment of the 
appraised value of the improvements, the 
successful bidder shall, upon the accept- 





poor, 
HAWKINS, Nona, Ga 


COr 
TON 


ees DET Acre. 


Price of Seed. It's free 


You. 


Every Cotton Growr 
large or small, rich or 
write to B. W. 


for history and descrip- 
tive circular of his Metro 
Prolific Cotton, and 


Quick Maturity and 
will make Three Bales 


ance of his bid, be required to pay to the 
Commissioners of the Land Office, or their 
authorized agent an amount equal to 5 per 
cent of his bid upon the tract of land, but 
in no event shall said amount be iess than 
$50.00 and in no event will any bid for any 
tract of land be considered or accepted for 
less than the appraised value thereof, pro- 
vided, however, in the event that the lessee 
of any tract offered for eale and upon 
which a bid has been offered and received, 
desires to and does then and there exercise 


, 


and will be worth Hwn- | his = right to purchase said land 
dreds of DOLLARS to 


at the highest bid, he shall have the law- 
ful right so to do and if he so elects, the 
sale of such tract shall be made to him. 
The remainder of the purchase price to- 
wit: 95 per cent shall be paid in forty 
equal annual payments with interest there- 





8,000 bushels fal 


SEED OATS 


!MPROVED COTTON SEED at $i per bushe! 


ed to be planted or ginned. Full printed di 
open furrow method sent with 


each 
ment. 





VINEYARD FARM, Griffin, Ga. 


Planted APPLER 
OATS and 4.00 
bushels COOK'S 


These seed are grown, ginned and threshec 
on our own farm where nothing else is allow- 


rections for fertilizing and drilling oats by An on 
ship- 


on, at the rate of 56 per cent per annum, 
, provided, however, the purchasBer of any 

tract is given the privilege at any interest 
payment after expiration of five years, to 
4 pay any or all deferred payments, both 
principal and interest. 

Before an sega other than the lessee 
thereof, shall be qualified to bid upon ony 
tract of said land, he shall deposit wit 
the Commissioners of the Land Office or 
their authorized agent, an amount equal to 
10 per cent of the appraised value of the 





SEEDS 





country or city. FORREST SEED 






different. It tells you facts, and why we can save you money, and give you a guaranteed 
SQUARE DEAL. Just drop a postal today and see the difference in buying your seeds in 


City Seedsmen Prices ! 


Let us send you our catalog of seeds--It’s 


CO., Box 56 Cortland, N.Y. r 


lessee’s improvements as shown by “the of- 
ficial appraisement thereof and when such 
deposit is made and the person depositing 
the same for the purpose of Fag 
himself to bid upon a particular tract, an 
he is unsuccessful in his bid for said tract, 
such deposit if desired by the unsuccessful 
bidder will be retained and he will be 
qualified to bid on any tract offered for 
sale thereafter until he withdraws such 
deposit. 

full and complete description of each 
tract of said land can be had upon appli- 
cation to said Commissioners of the Land 





THE : IMPROVED : RANEY : CANNING : OUTFIT 





The Finest and Simplest Process Ever Invented 





Made in all sizes and prices from $5.00 up and suited to both HOME and MARKET CANNING. The 
finest Canned Goods in The World put up by farmers and their families. Write now, 
and get our free catalog giving full information, and prepare for the next crop. 


THE RANEY CANNER COMPANY, - - - - - 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


Office and upon request, a pamphlet con- 
taining a complete list of said lands by 
section, township and range, together with 
a brief description of each tract thereof 
with the improvements thereon and setting 
out the appraisement of the land and the 
improvements, together with a map of 
said county and an abstract of the laws 
authorizing the sale of said lands and the 
rules and regulations adepted by the Com- 
missioners of the Land Office will be 





furnished free of cost to any person. 





Address all communications to the Com- 





Takes all the Gold Medals Everywhere Exhibited, 





Gold Medal Jamestown Exposition, 
First Prize North Carolina State Fair, 
First Prize wherever shcwn. 


Makes the Finest Meal of Any Mill om the Market. 


Every farmer who has a gasolene engine 
or any kind of power ought to have one, 
The only portable mill on the market that 
will clean, sift and sack the meal and make 
the finest bread meal to be had, while as 
good as any other mill for coarser feed. 

Write to-day for full information to 


W. C. MEADOWS MILL CC., 





Besides the thirty-six premiums 


Knoxville, Tenn. 





The Meadows Patent Portable Corn Mill, 


Box F, : Poor’s Knob, N. C. 
Or to INTERNATIONAL C0.. Charlotte, 
N. C.. Atianta, Ga., Richmond, Va.: 





missioners ef the Land Office of the State 
of Oklahoma, or John N. Sheplar, Supt. of 
Sales, Guthrie, Oklahoma. 

Witness our hands in the City of Guthrie, 
in said State, on this llth day of Novem- 


ber, 1909. 
Cc. N. HASKELL, 
Governor. 
BILL CROSS, 
Secretary of State 
M. B. TRAPP, 
State Auditor. 
HE. D. CAMERON, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
J. P. CONNORS, 
President Board of Agriculture. 
Cemposing Commissioners of Land Office 
of the State of Oklahoma. 
Attest: 
ED. O. CASSIDY, 
Secretary. 








BEST COMPOST DRILL BARN YARD 


MANURE DISTRIBUTOR Ever wave 








Write SANDERS MFG. CO., Dalton, Ga 
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WINCHESTER 


.22 CALIBER REPEATER 
Handling Short, Long and Long Rifle Cartridges 


The Winchester Model 1906 handles, without any re- 
adjustment, either of these three cartridges, which 
makes it equally well adapted for target or small game 
shooting. It takes down easily and packs in a small 
compass. The list price is only $10.50 and it retails for 
less. It is the best value in a rifle ever offered. 


A BOY’S GUN IN PRICE, BUT A MAN’S GUN IN QUALITY 
Winchester Guns and Ammunition—the Red W Brand—are Sold Everywhere. 










































This 


Puzzle 


Cut-out Puzzles are a great fad these days. They are interesting, educational 
and a wonderful training for the eye. Can you cut this one out and put it to- 
gree as it belongs? if you put them together just right, they will fit perfectly. 

t looks rather hard at first glance, but you should be able to do it with a little 
study. Anyway we want you to try it and our free reward offered below will 
pay you well for your trouble. 


A Beautiful Colored Picture for You 


_ We want to see how many persons can put this picture together, getting each 
piece in its right place. There are 4 pieces in all and we want you to cut them 
out, trim them neatly and paste them on a piece of paper. Then write your name 
and address on it and send to us with 4 cents in stamps. To pay you for your 
trouble we will send you free the picture shown in the puzzle—beautifully col- 
ored and 10x15 inches in size. We will also tell you how to make a lot of money 
during your spare time working forus. Send solution and 4 cts postage today to 








THE PUZZLE MAN, 494 Worthington St., Springfield, Mass. | 





THE HOME 


CIRCLE 








All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ** Aunt Mary.’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. OC. 
































Evergreens, Shade Trees, Shrubs 
Quality Stock at 

























and Roses. 





Special Prices for Fall Planting 





We have an extra fine lot of surplus stock at the 
following on which we will make special price con- 
cessions in quantities for fall planting; 
Evergreens: Amoorané Califcrnpia Privet for Hedges, 
Norway Spruce, Euonpymus, Yucca, 
Shade Trees: Box Elder, Carolina Poplar, Silver 
Maple, Norway Maple, Willow, Texas Umbrella. 
Shrubs: Dentzia, Forsythia. Honeysuckle, 
Lilac, Spirea, Wistaria. Weigelia; also Virginia 
Creeper. 
Roses: All the good varieties; big, sturdy, 
fielé-grown plants. 

Let us send you special information re- 
garding the above. Our catalogue de- 
scribes them all—besides lots more. 
Send foracory atonce. It wil] come in 
handy for making your selection for 
fall planting. Free on application. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery 
Company, 


Box 106, Pomona, N.C. 





Selected Verses of John B. Tabb. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


No more the battle or the chase 
The phantom tribes pursue, 
But each in its accustomed place 
The autumn hails anew: 

And still from solemn councils set 
On every hill and plain, 

The smoke of many a calumet 
Ascends to heaven again. 





EVOLUTION. 


Out of the dusk a shadow, 
Then, a spark; 

Out of the cloud a silence, | 
Then, a lark; 

Out of the heart a rapture, 
Then, a pain; | 





Out of the dead, cold ashes, 
Life again. 





IN ABSENCE. 


All that thou art not, makes not up 


the sum 
Of what thou art, beloved, unto 
me: 


All other voices, wanting thine, are 


dumb; 
All vision, in thine absence, va- 
cancy. 





FAME. 
Their noonday never knows 
What names immortal are: 


|’Tis night alone that shows 


How star surpasseth star. 








A Valuable and Easily Acquired 
Add Greatly to the Pleasure 


—real accomplishment—pos- 
sible to every son and daugh- 
ter on the farm. One that does not 
require arduous drill and one that 
can be acquired at home. Many 
who have had but limited schooling 
have given, and themselves enjoyed, 
uncounted hours of pleasure by 
means of it. It is an accomplish- 
ment easy to cultivate, and even with 
the first hours of its study the re- 
ward begins. It is the simple art of 
reading aloud. 

“You do not call that an accom- 
plishment?”’ Then you have never ex- 
perienced the pleasure it gives, either 
in the doing or hearing. For to one 
who has learned the art— it is an art 
—of reading in a perfectly natural 
voice, modulated to room and sub- 
ject, without any effort at elocution- 
ary effect and without strain upon 
the vocal cords or throat muscles, it 
is a joy and a joy giver. Let me 
tell you how we do in the home I 
am best acquainted with. 

About three years ago we began 
our farm life—invalided parents and 
three children from a far Northern 
town. Our farm is so isolated that 
we practically never go away from 
our own yard after dark, and ate 
seldom interrupted by callers. But 
the children go to school, and there 
are chores to be done after they are 
home at 5 o’clock, dinner to eat, and 
bed time comes at 8 o’clock; so our 
evenings are very short. [Tere are 
some of the books we have read “all 
together,’”’ sometimes father reading, 
while mother darns stockings, some- 
times the daughter, just now thir- 
teen, while both parents are busy; 
more often mother while all hands 
rest. The 10-year-old boy reads a 
little every evening for the practice 
which makes perfect. He is also the 
star listener (for listening is also an 
art), and if the subjects are beyond 
the 6-year-old, he plays blocks or 
spins his top or goes to sleep. But 


Rm IS ONE accomplishment, 





one of the delightful surprises of the 











Industrial Christian College 


Dichirg, Grading, Irrigating, 


Can Accemodate 100 New Students. 


TER? ACING FARM, DUBLS ITS VALUE. 
$10 WRIGHT FARM LEVEL aiso best for 
Biiding, 
Muney in running lines for others. 
Write now for special agency offer. 
Terms: Pay students, $10 per month; work| Frank Wright, Mig... Cave Spring, Ga. 


experience has been discovering how 
appreciative very young minds may 
be, of really good literature. We be- 
gan with easy things—some of G. A. 
Henty’s books for boys, ‘“‘The Lion of 
the North,” ete.; ‘‘“Gulliver’s Travels” 





students, $25 down and four hours work 
perday. Artesian water. 


JOHN W. TYNDALL, A. B., Pres. 
Krseron. N © 





OBACCO FACTORY wants ssleamen: good 
pay steady work and promotion: experi- 
ence unnecessary. We give full instruction. 
Denville Tohaeco Ca Ror W 44. Depvilie. Va. 





When writing advertisers, please mention this paper. 


and ‘‘Robinson Crusoe.’’ How the 10- 
year-old hustled his chores! When 
Christmas came we read _ Irving’s 
charming ‘Christmas at Bracebridge 


Learn to Read Aloud. 


Accomplishment That Will 
of the Winter Evenings. 


ed it, completed the ‘‘Sketch Book.’’ 
That winter weread ‘Hiawatha’ 
many times, by ‘special regquest’’; 
“The Courtship of Miles Standish’’ 
and some of Longfellow’s shorter 
poems. “The Lady of the Lake,, 
found great favor, and “The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel’ somewhat 
less. After the story of David had 
been the basis of the morning 
readings at prayers for some days, 
I tried Browning’s ‘Saul’ one 
rainy Sunday. It was received with 
rapt attention and later ‘‘repeated by 
request.’’ The two large volumes of 
Stanley’s ‘In Darkest Africa,’’ ‘“‘Co- 
lonial History,” ‘“‘Pilgrim’s Progress” 
and quite a list of Henty books fur- 
nished the winter reading. Then the 
following years, ‘Titus,’ serial stories 
from current publications, articles on 
travel, adventure and North and 
South Pole expeditions; ‘Ivanhoe,’ 
the first five books of Jacob Abbott’s 
“Makers of History”? (the remaining 
15 are the basis of our program for 
the coming winter); ‘‘Grandfather’s 
Chair,” ‘“‘Two Sides of a Shield,’ 
“The Golden Key’ (MacDonald), 
“Memoirs of Paul Kruger,’ Park- 
man’s ‘“‘Montcalm and Wolfe,” ‘‘Idyls 
of a King,’’ and other poems; Kip- 
ling’s “Captains Courageous” and 
“The Jungle Book,” and others. 

The greater part of the reading 
has been done in the fall and winter 
evenings, though a good deal has 
been read right after the noon din- 
ner, during the rest time of the long, 
hard-work spring and summer days. 

We vary our evenings sometimes, 
playing games or singing good old 
songs around the piano, but our reg- 
ular and unfailing diversion is read- 
ing aloud, and our children often say, 
“We have better than a party every 
night.”’ 

How do we iearn to do it? 

Just by doing it! 

Read aloud to yourself at first, 
keep doing it. Listen to yourself, 
and criticise your enunciation and 
expression. Offer to read to the oth- 
ers, get them to criticize you, act 


upon it. Get something interesting 
and commence reading to the family, 
asking them to take turns with you. 

Think what happy evenings you 


can have this winter and how much 
for self and family cultivation you 
can do. The chief points are to 
read slowly, distinctly and not loud. 
MRS. J. C. NEWCOMER. 





Hall,” and finding the children enjoy- 





Henry Co., Va. 
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MRS. COOKE SWAMPED WITH RE- 
QUESTS FOR ROSES. 


Some Suggestions as to Planting the 
Cuttings and Subsequent Cultiva- 
tion. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I am writing to 
call in my offer of rose cuttings to 
all who send postage. For the past 
three days I’ve been buried beneath 
an avalanche of letters. They have 
come from all parts of North and 
South Carolina and Virginia. I had 
no idea The Progressive Farmer's 
family was so large. Will you allow 
me to say through your columns that 
I will send the cuttings to all who 
wrote as fast as I can, as long as 
they hold out. If I can not fill all 
others, will return postage to those 
whom I cannot supply. 

Would also like to give to give in- 
structions here for rooting and grow- 
ing roses. To root, prepare a shal- 
low trench, if possible on the south 
side of a fence of house, which will 
give protection from the cold winds. 
Put fresh stable manure in the bot- 
tom of trench, cover that with sand, 
then fill with dirt, then you are ready 
to “set out’? the cuttings, which 
should be planted three or four 
inches deep, being careful that the 
end is imbedded in the sand, as it 
may rot if it comes in contact with 
the manure. Keep well dampened 
and turn a glass jar over each cut- 
ting. Handled in this way I never fail 
to have them nicely rooted and 
ready to move to their permanent 
growing place in the spring. Any 
time in the fall, until the ground has 
frozen will do for putting out the 
cuttings. 

Roses revel in plenty of sunshine 
and a clay soil. They will not do 
well near large trees, as both the 
shade and roots of the trees hinder 
growth. Young bushes should be pro- 
tected during the winter months 
with dry stable manure and straw. 
Wood ashes make a splendid fertil- 
izer for roses and if sprinkled over 
the bushes in the spring will go a 
long way toward ridding them of 
insects and worms. 

The bushes will bloom better and 
have more choice flowers if the roses 
are never allowed to shatter on the 
bush. I always cut all of mine be- 
fore they are fully opened. There 
are always sad hearts that can be 
cheered and sick rooms that may be 
brightened by a handful of our 
choicest blooms. 

MRS. J. J. COOKE. 

Dunn, N. C. 





NO GOOD HEALTH WITHOUT 
GOOD COOKING. 


The fl! Health of the Family is Often 
an Advertisement of an Unpre- 
pared Housewife—Try Better 
Cooking Instead of Patent Medi- 
cines. 


The appearance of the members of 
the family is a good indication of the 
kind of housekeeping they are ac- 
customed to. They may be proof 
against mismanagement for a time 
and look rosy, but eventually they 
succumb. Bilious eyes, constella- 
tions of pimples, complexions like 
dough or dried apples, and the ex- 
ternal symptoms of a hundred and 
one other ills are conspicuous evi- 
dence of the wife’s incempetency and 
cry out, ‘“‘Behold her handiwork.” 





Begin Now to 














right now. 


before you go to the stores. 
If this preparatory work is 


dreaded rather than anticipated. 


will greet it. 


the greater joy of giving. This 


gift that may come to us. 


remembered. 


friends with simple tokens of 


disappointment. To every child 


expected. 


savor of life. 








Christmas. 


land those three weeks seem of almost endless length; 
but to many of us they are all too short. 
ready for Christmas when it comes, we must begin to prepare 
Cooking and sewing, fancy work and shopping, will 
all be on hand; and she is a wise housekeeper who begins in 
time and is ready for the great day: when it comes. 
Begin, then, right now to get things in readiness. 
much of the shopping as possible before the season’s rush be- 
gins; and as far as possible decide upon what you will buy 


YR tana WEEKS till Christmas!” 


easy to avoid most of the usual rush and work and worry that 
often make the last few days before Christmas a time to be 


And there is no reason why we should not all look forward 
to Christmas with a joy equal to that with which the children 
The joy of receiving is theirs; while we may have 


give expensive presents to all we know, or try to repay every 
That is entirely the wrong spirit 
in which to approach the season of good will to men. 
_pleasure in a gift comes from the knowledge that we have been 
It is the giver we value, rather than the gift; and 
an unexpected little remembrance will bring more real pleasure 
to most of us than a far more expensive present that we feel 
is given only because it is expected. 

For this reason it seems better to us to remember many 


expectant ones things of great value. 
have few friends be remembered with 
above all, let no child look back to Christmas with a sense of 


should bring something out of the usual order of things, how- 
ever simple—something he is not accustomed to or had not 
Nor should the children themselves at Christmas- 
tide lack for themselves the joy of giving to others: encourage 
them to remember in their own way everybody they can, and 
so teach them early that spirit of unselfishness which is the 


Prepare for 


To every child in all the 


For, if we are 


Do as 


done a little at a time, it is 


does not mean that we are to 


The great 


good will than to give a few 
Especially let those who 
some little token; and 


in all this land of ours the day 














from improper food. A great deal 
of sickness in a family usually 
means inefficient housekeeping. Yet} 
the wife never blames herself for} 
the sickness or death of members of | 
the family, but ascribes the untimely | 
ending of their lives to an inscruta- | 
ble visitation of Providence. Stren-| 
uous exertions are made and no ex-| 
pense spared for nursing, medicine | 
and doctors to save the life of a! 
member of the family who is ill; but 
the prevention of sickness through 
the study of housekeeping is disre- 
garded. 

The ill effects of bad housekeeping ; 
are as conspicuous in the country as/| 
in the city. Tradition has more 
weight in the country homes than 
anywhere else. The law of evolu- 
tion is very slow in its operation in 
the home, especially in the country, 
because women who live on farms are 
so out of reach. They do-not try re- 
cipes for anything except some dish 
they may get when away from home. | 
Unusual dishes would lay them open | 
to the charge of ‘‘fancy cooking”’ } 
and, like demonstrative affection, | 
are looked upon as unseemly. Pan- 
cakes, pie, cake, doughnuts, canned 
fruit, fried foods, bread, tea and 
coffee, with potatoes three times a 
day, are the chief articles of diet the 
year round. Then, sodden with food, 
the members of the family resort to 
patent medicines to cure themselves 
of their self-inflicted ills in an at- 
tempt to circumvent the law of cause 
and effect.—Helen Sage Gay, in 








Crocheted Christmas Gifts. 


You, the ladies who crochet, do 
you know you can buy butten molds 
cheap and crochet covers for them. 
and have 50c. a dozen buttons for 
10c. a dozen? Do you know you can 


| buy silk thread of desired shade and 


size and crochet medallions that you 
would pay 25c. for in stores, at the 
cost of five cents? You can also 
make your trimmings at home. Then 


: think of the lovely little turn-overs, 


and cuffs you might crochet for your 
friends, who wear these dainty little 
accessories to dress, to say nothing 
of baby bootees, sachet bags, cushion 
tops, tidies, etc., ete. SINCERE. 





Lucky. 


Little Johnnie, who had been pray- 
ing for some months for God to send 
him a baby brother, finally became 
discouraged. “I don’t believe God 
has any more little boys to send,” he 
told his mother, ‘‘and I’m going to 
quit it.” 

Early one morning not long after 
this he was taken into his mother’s 
room to see twin boys who had ar- 
rived in the night. Johnnie regard- 
ed them thoughtfully for some min- 
utes. 

‘‘Gee,’”? he remarked finally, ‘“‘it’s a 
good thing I stopped praying when 
I did.”,—Everybody’s Magazine. 





“The valuable man in any business 
is the man who can and wil! co-oper- 














__ Most illnesses, moreover, come! North American Review. ate with other men.”’ 
2 =| Do YOUR BANKING BY MAIL WITH Fu 
st || 
S= wBANK OF RICHMOND | =: 
0 || Write us. Ninth and Main Streets, RICHMOND, VA. || $ ® 




















fF: a class by itself because it has three 
indispensable superior features. 1. It 
isSolid Breech. 2. It is Hammerless. 
3. It loads and ejects from the bottom. 
No other Pump Gun made has all 
three vital improvements. The Solid 
Breech does away with a hammer to 
catch, keeps dirt out of the action and 
insures safety. The ejection at the 
bottom prevents the ejected empty 
shell from crossing the line of sight. 


| —————$ ps etetdupsaesnd—— 


The Remington Pump has won the 
hearts of the trap and field shooters 


because it has beautiful lines, 
shoots right up to the Remington 
standard and embodies the mod- 
ern Remington ideas which are 
the most up-to-date in the world. 


If your dealer can’t show 
you one, send for catalog. 


The REMINGTON ARMS CO. 
ILION, N.Y. 
Agency, 315 Broadway New York City 











What is in a name? 
Much when it is a piano’s name. 
The name Stieff signifies 


SWeer 


Tone, 


[NDISPUTABLE 





F-XCELLENCE, 


Fine 


Finisu. 


For Prices of Stieff and Shaw 
Pianos write to 








CHAS. M. STIEFF 
Manufacturer of the 

Artistic Stieff, Shaw and Stieff 
Self-Player Pianos 


Southern Wareroom 
5 West Trade St. 


Charlotte, - - N.C. 


Cc. H. WILMOTH, 
Manager. 


(Mention this p* per ) 



































We guarantee the reliability of all 
advertising we carry. 
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We Guarantee Ow Our Advertisers. 
WE will positively make ys the loss sustained by any 
subscriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations 
made in our columns on the part of any advertiser who 
proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that 
we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
ness houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealing, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The condition of this guarantee is 
that the claim for loss shall be reported to us Big one 
month after the advertisement appears in our paper, and 
that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“IT am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive 
mer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertisers that 
it carries. 


Average Weekly Circulation First Half 1909, 44,520. 











What North Carolina Apples Can Do. 








N PAGE 5 we are printing some account of 
the great victory won by North Carolina 
fruits at the recent meeting of the Ameri- 

can Horticultural Association at Council Bluffs, 

Iowa. From this meeting Professor Hutt and Mr. 

Shaw came back with cups, medals, ribbons, and 

diplomas galore, and with what is better—the en- 

forced recognition of other sections that North 

Carolina can grow just as good fruit as any State 

in the Union. 

We hope to have a photograph of the exhibit 
soon, and one of the winnings; and we have for 
early publication an article by Mr. Walter Whate- 
ly on the possibilities of fruit growing in Vir- 
ginia. 

All this is to call the attention of our own 
people to the fact that right here in our Southern 











Applalachian country are offered the finest ad- 


vantages to the horticulturist who is willing to 
properly care for his orchards. 


olina, Georgia, and Alabama. 


come in and get the waiting profits. 


This Week and Next. 




















this week. 


Fortunes are go- 
ing to be made on those cheap mountain lands in 
the next twenty years; and they should be made 
by the people of the States in which the lands lie 
—Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, South Car- 
If we do not do 
it, smarter folks from other sections are sure to 


HATEVER ELSE you may fail to read, do 
not miss our ‘$500 More a Year” article 
The immense loss Southern 


once you begin to study it, as any novel, and one 
about which something must be learned before 
one can use fertilizers intelligently. Next week 
we shall talk about the differences in soils and 
their physical condition as related to crop pro- 
duction. 

Our Virginia and South Carolina letters this 
week are interesting, even to readers outside of 
those States, and Professor Massey treats a num- 
ber of timely topies in his happiest style. Let us 
commend especially’that article, ‘‘The Gold Mine 
of the Farm.” 

On page 7 we serve a sort of advance notice 
that it is time to get ready for Christmas; and 
next week we are going to give some practical 
helps in doing it. 4 

Our ‘$500 More a Year” article next week will 
treat of ‘“‘Keeping in Good Health and Saving 
Doctors’ Bills’’—surely a matter of great import- 
ance. We shall also publish the first installment 
of our ‘‘best crop’”’ reports; and of our symposium 
on the cattle tick. Some interesting announce- 
ments of our program for next year will also be 
made. 





Some Winter Farm Work that Pays 
Big Profits. 
Y % N THIS TERRITORY this year’s crops are 
va pretty well gathered, and in closing up the 
year’s business it is not too soon to begin 
preparations for the crops of 1910. No subject 
could be of more importance to us, for right here 
is where we fail most lamentably. Too many 
farmers sit down and rest after the gathering of 
one crop until the time for planting another. 
This so-called idle season ought to be the most 
busy one, for it is only through the best prepara- 
tion that a crop can be planted right. There are 
three things to which we wish every reader of The 
Progressive Farmer would give special attention 
every day from now until seeding time next 
spring. 


1. 
First, now is the time to do the ditching which 
is needed and which it is practicable to do. Much 
land is now almost valueless for lack of proper 
drainage, and much of the ditching which has been 
done has been at too great cost and is not effective. 
The average spade ditch with its narrow, deep 
channel, and its high banks, which prevent sur- 
face water entering it, is made at too great a cost 
and is then of little value. A good plow, a scraper, 
two or three mules and two men will do more and 
better ditching at half the cost than a dozen men 
will do with spades and shovels. 
If we must have open ditches—and for a time 
many of us must still depend on these for surface 
drainage—let us build shallow wide ditches, with 
the plow and scraper and carry the dirt into near- 
by depressions rather than pile it up along the 
sides of the ditch to keep the surface water from 
entering the ditch after we have gone to the ex- 
pense of digging it. These shallow ditches not 
only cost less and drain the land better, but they 
serve as turn rows, may be crossed with any sort 
of machinery and are consequently easily kept 


farmers sustain because of their wasteful meth- 
ods of handling the farm manure is one of those 
unnecessary drains upon the prosperity of both 
the individual and the State that must continue to 
“make the judicious grieve’ so long as it is al- 
lowed to continue. Is it not high time to put a 
stop to it, and can a better time be found than 
right now? 

Our live stock pages are largely given over to 
a discussion of butchering problems, a matter of 
special interest right now; and on page 15 is a 
strong and convincing statement of the value of 
bird life to the farmer which seems to us of spe- 
cial timeliness now that the hunting season is in 
full swing. 

Our fertilizer talk this week is on the forma- 
tion of the soil, a subject as fascinating, when 








clean. 


do this winter is to make and save all the stable 
manure possible. 
save what stable manure they make. 


' sufficiently early in advance of planting to insure 


Il. 
The second thing we wish our farmers would 


At least we wish they would 
A ton of 
average stable manure when properly saved is 
worth at least $4 on an average Southern soil, 
when put under a crop that is given proper culti- 
vation. This is the great need of our soils and 
should, therefore, receive our greatest considera- 


tion. 
It. 


The third matter we have in mind, which will 
yield an ample reward for our most energetic ef- 
forts, is the breaking and preparation of the lands 


the possibility of the best possible seed-bed. It 
is not advisable to plow or break all lands early 
in the winter, especially those having a tendency 
to wash badly; but a large part of our lands may 
be profitably broken in the winter, and especially 
should those covered with grass, weeds and other 
trash be broken sufficiently early to insure the 
rotting of this matter and the proper settling of 
the soil before time for planting. This usually 
requires at least a month’s time. No part of our 
farm work is more defective than the manner in 
which we fail to properly prepare our lands for 
planting, and in proportion to the labor and cost, 
no work we can do will yield a better reward in 
increased crops. 

In these times of strenuous life no one can af- 
ford to let opportunities slip by him in days of 
idleness. The business and professional men who 
succeed give six days of active service fifty-two 
weeks in the year and we must learn to use the 
winter months in careful preparation for the next 
season’s crops. When this is done it will be 
found that they are by no means the least valu- 


able months of the year. 





Editorial Notes. 4 





MAN HAS any moral right to control or 
work land that does not produce a fair 
crop. To make each acre produce a full 
crops is not only a duty which each farmer owes 
to himself, but he also owes it to society, to his 
country, and to his neighbors, to make each acre 
produce its full share of the food and clothing 
for the race. The so-called ‘‘owner” of the land 
is only a long-term tenant at the best, and no ten- 
ant has a right to leave the land in worse condi- 
tion than he found it, nor has he any right to 
encumber it with shiftless methods of poor farm- 
ing and keep better farmers from making it yield 
its most bountiful harvest. And don’t forget that 
to make good 1910 crops, preparatory work must 
begin at once. 


How does the old rhyme run— 


“For age and want save while you may, 
No morning’s sun lasts a whole day.” 


The present high tide of prosperity in the South- 
cannot last always, and there has never been a 
better time im history for preaching economy than 
right now. When times are hard, economy may 
run into parsimony; right now we need to preach 
economy in order to prevent extravagance. Save 
your money. Start a bank account if you have 
a surplus, but first of all, see that the farm is 
properly supplied with stock and equipment and 
the home with conveniences. Get the improved 
farm implements and machinery you have been 
wanting so long, the sewing machine, washing 
machine, range, and water-works for your wife, 
and improved breeds of hogs, cattle and poultry. 
And then paint the house. 

& 

A Doctor of Divinity, for whom we have both af- 
fection and respect, says of the hookworm dis- 
ease: “To say that a much more than an inconse- 
quential part of our people are infected with the 
parasite is libellous and absurd.” The Secretary 
of the Board of Health in the same State, a Doctor 
of Medicine, says that 40 per cent of the school 
children in the eastern half of the State have the 
trouble. And much as we admire the Doctor of 
Divinity, we must believe the Doctor of Medicine 
should be better informed about medical matters. 

& 

Farmers in the South have never before had so 
much money as now, and this will undoubtedly 
prove, therefore, the most profitable season on 
record for breeders of improved live stock and 
poultry. The man who has stock for sale, and is 
not too close to pay a fair price for telling the 
fact to over 50,000 farmer readers, is not likely 
to have trouble in making sales. 


A Thought for the Week. 








| WISE MOTHER and good books enabled 
pn me to succeed in life. She was very poor, 
OW but never too poor to buy the proper books 
for her children.—Henry Clay. 
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“What’s The News?” 























ww ONGRESS IS NOW in session, but we go to 
QM press too early to give a report of the 
— President’s message and the opening cere- 
monies. Speaker: Cannon is determined to show 
no quarter to the insurgent Republicans, and his 
stubbornness may make a serious breach in the 


party. 
ss 6 


THE NICARAGUAN TROUBLE. 

Most interesting among the news matters of the 
last week has been our dismissal of the Nica- 
raguan minister to this country and sending war- 
ships to Nicaragua to protect Americans and 
American interests there. Most of us have heard 
little of Nicaragua since the decision to have the 
Isthman Canal located further south through Pan- 
ama, but travelers report that neither life nor 
property has been safe, and that citizens have often 
been imprisoned on most frivolous charges. For 
sometime a well-organized rebellion has been op- 
posing President Zelaya, and two American citi- 
zens implicated were recently executed without 
an orderly trial by the administration. The up- 
shot of this is the dismissal of the Nicaraguan 
minister in a caustic letter by Secretary of State 
Knox and the recognition of the insurgents. Sev- 
eral American warships have proceeded to protect 
American interests in that country. Congress will 
also undoubtedly take some action in the matter 


at once. 
ees 


BALLINGER REFORMS? 

Secretary of Interior Ballinger urges upon Con- 
gress the adoption of laws for better safeguard- 
ing the people’s interest in our public lands, and 
especially the water powers in them. Whether 
this is the result of the pressure of public opinion. 
or pressure by President Taft, or simply Mr. Bal- 


linger’s own views, ig not known. 
es ¢ * 


JUDGE LURTON FOR THE SUPREME BENCH. 

It is said that President Taft will appoint Judge 
Horace H. Lurton, of Tennessee, to succeed Judge 
Peckham on the United States Supreme Court. 
Judge Lurton is an old line Democrat, and has 
been a United States Circuit Judge since his ap- 
pointment by President Cleveland in 1893. Be- 
fore that time he was a Judge of the Tennessee 
Supreme Court. Two objections against him are 
his age, and the assertion that before the passage 
of the anti-pass law, he did his traveling in pri- 
vate cars furnished by the railroads. It is said 
that if Judge Lurton is appointed Gen. Luke E 
Wright will be named as his successor as Circuit 
Judge. 


* + # 
THE STRIKING SWITCHMEN. 
Twenty-three hundred switchmen on Western 
railroads are on a strike. One result has been an 
increase in the price of wheat owing to the fear 


of delay in freight deliveries. 
* 2 # 


FACING THE TRUTH. 
Some time ago the Russell Sage Foundation 
appropriated a large sum of money for a thorough 


investigation into the conditions of the working 
The result, widely pub- 
lished, showed a shocking condition of affairs, and 
the need of reform with regard to both morals 
Now the city of Buffalo, N. Y., 


classes in Pittsburg, Pa. 


and sanitation. 
has raised $30,000 for a similar study of condi- 
tions in that city, and Boston is doing very much 
the same sort of work. All of which reminds us 
that there is need of greater frankness and more 
searching investigation with regard to such things 
in the South. Whenever some unpleasing fact in 
our affairs is pointed out we are too much in- 
clined to villify the man who makes the exposure 
and charge him with being untrue to the South, 
forgetting that the first step in remedying a dis- 


ease must be to put your finger on the sore spot 
and acknowledge its existence. 
ses 8 


BARBARISM IN GEORGIA. 


One such sore spot to which we have frequent- 
ly called attention is our lack of regard for law 
which too often finds barbaric expression in the 
lynching spirit. Again last week our whole sec- 
tion was disgraced by the demonstration of savage 
blood-thirstiness near Cochran, Ga. A _ negro 
preacher whose mules were frightened by an auto- 
mobile became involved in a quarrel with a white 
man, shots were exchanged, and the white man 
seriously, if not fatally, wounded. It was not a 
case of cold-blooded murder, nor of any more re- 
volting crime, and yet so far has the lynching 
spirit gone with us that a meb quickly formed and 
not only lynched the negro but gave vent to their 
beastliness and lust for blood by burning his 
body. Such an exhibition would have been bad 
enough on the part of the savage ancestors of the 
negro himself in Africa some centuries ago; on 
the part of civilized Southern white men in the 
twentieth century it is enough to make us all hang 
our heads in shame. 

s 3:8 


THE ALABAMA PROHIBITION AMENDMENT. 


Alabama last week rejected the proposed Pro- 
hibition Constitutional Amendment by a majority 
of over 25,000. The result came as no surprise 
to temperance advocates in other States who were 
conversant with Alabama conditions. Alabama is 
already dry by statute, unusually drastic pro- 
visions providing the machinery for the enforce- 
ment of State-wide Prohibition, and thousands of 
voters who favor the continuance of this policy re- 
fused to vote for the proposed Amendment, be- 
lieving as they did that the statutes are sufficient 
and the Amendment unnecessary. Thousands of 
others who would have favored a moderate Prohi- 
bition amendment would not support the extreme 
amendment proposed, one section of which would 
have even given power to the Legislature to make 
it unlawful for a man to keep liquor in his own 
house. Thousands of others voted against the 
Amendment primarily as a rebuke to Governor 
Comer, whose aggressiveness has brought him 
much opposition. United States Senator Johnston, 
who with nearly all the other Congressmen, vigor- 
ously opposed the Amendment, says: 


“The election determined that the men of 
Alabama did not wish to write into their 
Constitution police measures, nor surrender 
rights they have expressly reserved. It does 
not mean the return of the saloons, nor any 
backward step in public morals.” 

ss 8 


THE LORDS HANG THEMSELVES. 


The British House of Lords by a vate of 350 to 
75 rejected the Lloyd-George budget previously 
explained in these columns, and all England will 
now be a seething caldron of political excitement 
until the election next month. For the first time 
in three centuries the wealthy lords have dared 
question the right to control the national finances 
so long exercised alone by the elected representa- 
tives of the people in the House of Commons. It 
looks as if the result will be disastrous to the 
Lords—a new victory for the Liberals, reduced 
power for the Lords, and the eventual breaking up 
of the great English estates, so that England, like 
France, will become a nation of prosperous small 
land-holders instead of a landlord-and-tenant 
country. Foreseeing the action of the lords a 
few weeks ago, Mr. Lloyd-George predicted the 
result in these memorable words which now seem 
on the verge of realization: 


“The Lords may decree a revolution which 
the people will direct. (Cheers.) If they 
begin, issues will be raised that they little 
dream of. (Cheers.) Questions will be ask- 
ed which are now whispered in humble 
voices, and answers will be demanded then 
with authority. The question will be asked 
whether 500 men—ordinary men—(laugh- 
ter)—chosen accidentally from among the 
unemployed—(laughter)—-should over-ride 
the judgment—the deliberate judgment—of 
millions of people who are engaged in the 
industry which makes the wealth of the coun- 
try? (Hear, hear.) 

“That is one question. Another will be: 
Who ordained that a few should have the 
land of Britain as a perquisite? Who made 
10,000 people owners of the soil, and the rest 
of us trespassers in the land of our birth? 


(Cheers.). Who is it—who is responsible 
for the scheme of things whereby one man 
is engaged through life in grinding labor to 
win a bare and precarious subsistence for 
himself, and when, at the end of his days, 
he claims at the hands of the community he - 
served a poor pension of eightpence a day he 
can only get it through a revolution,—and 
another man who does not toil receives every 
hour of the day, every hour of the night, 
whilst he slumbers, more than his poor 
neighbor receives in a whole year of toil?” 


ss. 8 
THE SUGAR TRUST SCANDAL. 


Some months ago, as most readers will remem- 
ber, it was discovered that certain weighers in the 
New York Custom House had, by means of an 
ingenious tampering with the scales, been sys- 
tematically underweighing cargoes of imported 
sugar. "he sensation following this exposure led 
to the general “cleaning out” of the officials in the 
Custom House by Collector Loeb, and the Sugar 
Trust paid into the t, “asury of the United States 
several million dollars of the duties the Govern- 
ment had been cheated out of. Investigation 
showed that employes of the Trust had helped to 
perpetrate these steals and that the weighers were 
paid a regular salary through these men. Criminal 
prosecutions were begun, and the scource of the 
bribe money seems to have been traced to J. F. 
Bendernagel, superintendent of one of the Trust’s 
refining plants. He was discharged by those in 
authority who, of course, deny all responsibility 
for the transactions; but he declares that he is 
now going to expose those above him and show up 
the whole matter. There have been in this con- 
rection a number of ugly rumors as to the power 
exercised in the Custom House under former Sec- 
retaries of the Treasury by the Havemeyers, but 
whether or not these have any justification re- 
mains to be seen. At the very least the evidence 
shows a degree of moral rottenness on the part 
of this one of our pet trusts not surpassed by 
the corruption in the insurance companies a few 
years ago. 

ss 8 


COOK AGAIN. 


The waning interest in Dr. Cook was dram- 
atically revived a few days ago with the an- 
nouncement of his mysterious disappearance from 
New York, only his lawyer knowing his where- 
abouts. The Mount McKinley incident had seri- 
ously weakened public confidence in him, and his 
disappearance from New York under such circum- 
stances of mystery is calculated to knock the one- 
time idol of popular applause almost completely 
off his pedestal—a movement helped by Walter 
Wellman’s searchingly adverse criticism of Cook’s 
report. Cook’s friends still charge a virtual con- 
spiracy against him on the part of the navy of- 
ficials, Peary’s fellow-officers, but it must be ad- 
mitted that Cook has given them some excellent 
ammunition. 

se 8 


CLEMSON COLLEGE MATTERS. 


The Board of Trustees of Clemson College met 
last week but, failing to agree on a President, 
Col. M. B. Hardin was named as acting President 
until Dr. Mell’s successor is chosen. Prof. W. R. 
Perkins, of the Mississippi Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, was elected director of the agri- 
cultural department. Professor Ricks, of the same 
institution, was elected assistant professor of ag- 
riculture. 

se?e6s 


THE WATTS HOSPITAL. 


The dedication of the Watts Hospital in Dur- 
ham, N. C., deserves notice now. This hospital 
on which Mr. Geo. W. Watts has expended about 
$400,000, is, we believe, now the finest hospital 
south of Baltimore, and the State does well to 
honor the man whose patriotic and humanitarian 
sympathies have made it possible. 


SIGNIFICANT AND GRATIFYING. 


Not unworthy of mention just in this connection 
is the action of a South Carolina farmer, Mr. E. 
L. Archer, of Spartanburg County, who has just 
given $10,000 to Wofford College. Mr. Archer is 
a splendid type of the modest Christian gentle- 
man, a man who has made his money by his own 
hands, and whose interest in education has 
prompted his generous action. Significant at 
once of the growing prosperity of our industrious 
Southern farmers, and of their gratifying interest 
in education and the upbuilding of the South, 
this gift of Mr. Archer’s is indeed one of the 
most notable of recent Southern happenings. 
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Not Alike 


Sharples Dairy Tubular Cream Sep- 
arators are unlike all others. 

Common separators have heavy, com- 
plicated, side-tipping bowls that are hard 
to handle, hard to wash, sure to 
lose their balance, sure to get 
shaky. Then they waste cream, 
run hard, wear out. That is 
because common separators are 
built wrong. 


Sharples Dairy Tubular 
bowls are light, simple, sani- 
tary, easy to clean, self-balan- 
cing, alwaysrun easy, 
are guaranteed for- 
ever. That is because 
,_. Tubular bowls are built 
a8 right—hang like a 
plumb bob below a 
single practically 
frictionless ball 
bearing. Pat- 
ented. Cannct 

im be imitated. 
Tubulars are the only 
modern separators — The 
World’s Best. Made in the 
world’s biggest separator 
factory by America’s old- 
est separator concern. 
Branch factories in Cana- 
da and Germany. Tubulars 
probably replace 
more common separ- 
atorsevery yearthan 
any one maker of 
such machines sells. 
Sales easily exceed, 
most, if not all, 
others 
combined. 

Write for 

Catalogue 

N 0 .283 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 

WEST CHESTER, PA. 

Ohicago, M1., San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore. 
Toronto, Can., Winnipeg, Can. 





































Sharples Dairy 
Tubular, Worid’s Best 
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Here is the Greatest _ 
Time Saver you can useon 33 


Corn Stalk or 
Cotton Piant fields before plow- 
ing. Wh: n you need it—you need 
it badly. 

But only “Deere Durability” 
will stand the test and do this work 
properly. Deere Stalk Cutters 
are High Frame—otf Strong, 
Rigid Steel—Instantly Adjust- 
able — Lightest Draft — with 
Double ged Knives that 
positively do the work. 


Deere Stalk Cutters \\\ 


are madein single and double-row, 
5, 60r7 knife, open or closed heads, 
All open head cutters have oil 
soaked hard maple bearing boxes. 

The lever raises both head and 
stalk hooks in one operation. leav- 
ing one hand free to control the 
team. S$ ving Hitch with both 

ull and cushion springs, drag 
Cooke spring controlled, cutter 
heads have spring pressure. A 
double leaf seat spring insures 
comfort to the operator. 


Durable Steel Frame with 
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Write us a POXTAL so we can put your 
name on the DEERE FREE MAILING 4% 

LIST.Then you'll get regularly all latest [77 ” 
farm implement news of imp ovements fre] ee? 
Mention this paper when writing. wii 


. Deere & Mansur Co. 
S Moline, Illinois 





Save time, horses, work 
and money by using aa 


Electric Handy Wagon 


Low wheels, broad tires. No 


living man can build a better. 
Book on ‘Wheel Sense” free. 
Electric Wheel Co. Bx 21 Quincy, 1. 








Trained and untrained, all pedigreed 
and guaranteed, list free, either send 
me the money or to the bank of Shel- 
byville, as you prefer. 
J. D. STODGHILL, 
Shelbyville, Ky, 
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Some Helps to Easy Butchering. 


1. Kill Hogs of Medium Size—2. 


Have a Shed in Which to Do 


the Work—3. Get the Water to the Right Temperature—4. Use 
a Hog Scraper—5. Have Everything Ready for the Work When 


You Begin. 


By A. L. 


NYONE WHO thinks there is 
‘Al any soft spot around the hog- 
WS" killing job is reckoning 
wrong, according to this writer; yet 
there are a few simple, cheap tools, 
and some cheaper methods of doing 
the work that we have found will ex- 
pedite matters some and make the 
hard work of butchering a little less 
tedious. 


The first matter I want to mention 
in the matter of saving heavy lifting 
is to butcher lighter hogs. I know 
we all like to boast of the ‘‘whop- 
ping’? big hogs we have killed, but 
we know from an experience of a 
good many years that it is not the 
big 400- to 500-pound hog _ that 
makes the cheap meat, but the 150- 
to 200-pound fellow. So, I say, in 
the first place, grow a larger number 
of smaller hogs, save some heavy 
lifting and make your pork with less 
feed. The writer of this article kills 
and dresses quite a number of pigs 
each winter and always likes to get 
hold of a pig that is good and fat 
and that will dress from 125 to 150 
pounds, and wants this pig not more 
than 6 to 7 months of age. With a 
pig of this weight and age that has 
been grown on grass, clover, soy 
beans, cowpeas and a little shipstuff, 





finished on all the corn he will han-! 
dle for 6 weeks, we are assured of | 
the finest, sweetest, tenderest meat. 

Hog killing time comes about 
every week on “Sunny Home Farm,” 
as we furnish the markets with fresh 
pork. We have no fancy elaughter | 
house but just an old shed that is} 
closely boarded on three sides. Back | 
in one corner of this shed hangs the} 
big iron kettle that holds a barrel of, 
water. We have a little wall of rocks | 
surrounding the kettle to hold the 
fire up close so the heat will give its | 
whole attention to getting the water) 
hot by the time we have finished our | 
breakfast. The pigs haven’t received | 
their feed of corn yet and they will | 
be obliged to fast until after the | 
morning killing is finished, but with | 
a bucket of corn we toll them into a| 
small yard (our pigs are never con- | 
fined in a dirty pen) and leave them | 
there to meditate while we go over to | 
the shed to see if the water is right. | 
The way we test this is the same} 
way the old ladies test the cream to | 
see if it is right to churn--by sticking 
the finger in it. A man who kills! 
hogs every week can tell in a second 
when the water is just right to make 
the hair slip off in chunks as big as 
a saucer. But if you haven’t had 
much experience, let the water boil. 
Then when the pig is killed and 
ready to go on the platform, put 8 
buckets of boiling water in the dip- 
ping barrel (use a large o’] barrel) 
and add 1% buckets of cold water, 
and you will get a good scald every 
time. 

Well, if the water is about right, 
we reach up and get a small rope 
that is always kept in the killing 
place, go out to the lot, select the 
first victim, reach down quietly and 
nab him by the right hind leg. Be- 
fore he knows he has been selected 
to help along the cotton mill indus- 
try we will have the rope on his leg, 
have him out the gate and half-way 
to the killing shed. When he arrives 


jish. Sired by $8,000 boar. 





at the place of execution he is tied 


French. 


to a post and left to reflect on the 
number of times he has been in the 
Madam’s garden and the number of 
good chickens he has had on the sly. 
It is the work of a moment only to 
touch up the knife on the emery 
stone and test the water. Then the 
killing is on. 

Roll the pig over square on his 
back, plant a No. 10 shoe on either 
side of his round body, grasp his 
jaws in your left hand, and with your 
right insert the knife just a quarter 
of an inch back of that first wrinkle 
in front of his forelegs. Hit him just 
at this point and you will never be 
compelled to stick the second time. 

You will want a good hog hook to 
insert in his under-jaw (from inside 
of the mouth), and with this you 
can pull the pig. up the smooth 
bridge on to the cleaning platform 
with ease. Remove the hook from 
the jaw and insert it above the hock 
of one of the hind legs. Then as 
soon as the water is placed in the 
dipping barrel that is leaning against 
the edge of the platform, you are 
ready to dip the head end of the hog. 
Lower him down slowly so as not to 
throw the water into your shoe; let 
him stand on his head about a min- 
ute, rolling him from side to side; 
then pull him out and change ends 
with him. 

You will want some hog-cleaners 
(sold by the mail-order houses for 
a few cents each) shaped like the 
old-fashioned steel candle sticks. 
With one of these cleaners grasped 
in both hands a quick active man can 
have the hair off one side of a hog 
before you can say ‘‘scat.’”’ Roll him 
over, take the bulk of the hair off the 
other side. Then you had better dip 
the water back into the kettle, fix 
the fire and by the time you have the 
legs and head cleaned and the hog 
sarefully scraped with a sharp knife, 
the water will be hot again and ready 
for another. 

But before you go after another, 
this fellow must be hung up by the 
gambrels, thoroughly washed in hot 
water and scraped with the knife. 
Then wash him carefully with clean, 
cold water from the well, using your 
hand for the scrubbing. We some- 
times remove the entrails as we go 
along but more often leave them un- 
til all the killing is on the hooks, 
then do the job all at once. 

Hog killing isn’t such a bad job 
after all, when one gets used to it. 
I generally do the butchering myself, 
with Gaylord’s help at times, and 
usually have my five on the hooks 
when the whistles blow for 12 
o’clock. Have killed 35 this fall and 
have about as many more to go soon. 


DUROC JERSEYS Eteht Boar Pies for sale. 


Every one a thorough 
bred. Now ready for d+ livery, at $7.50. 
JOHN L. HESTER. 
Durham, N. C. 


Duroc jersey Pigs Cherry red in color, 


plenty of bone and fin- 

Also a tew choice 

service boars, bred gilts, andsows. Write for 

prices. L.M WHITAKER, Mulberry, Tenn. 

ANGUS BULLS choice bull calves 
to offer at attrac- 

tive. prices. Call, or write us your wants. 

FE 


ROSE DALE *+TOCK FARMS, 
JEFFERS NTON, Va. 


Poland China Pigs For Sale 


From the largest herd tn the State. Write 
me your wants. E. 8. WRIGHT, 
Sykes, Tenn. 














We have a few 





Where te Buy Best Stock. 








Ang 


Oakwood Farm 


Jer:ey Gattle and Berkshire Hogs 











Eminent X. atthe heac of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10.900. No females for sale at present 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N C. 


SELWYN FARM 


THOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRES 


CHARLOTTE, : ° - NORTH CAROLINA, 





























Pigs of both sexes. 3 to 6 months old by Lee 
Premier 3rd ($1,100.00 Son of Premier Long 
fellow), shurt.st uused and fanciest headed 
boar in America. {Gilts and Sows bred to 
him. Two registered Jersey Bull Calves. Write 
for booklet and prices. 

, EUVGAR B. MOORE, Prop. 
Holstein Rull Calves, $15 00 to $25.00 out of cows 
giving 1.000 to 1,500 gal. milk a year. 


Pure Durce Jersey Hogs. 


Fancy gilts bred for spring farrow; cherry 
red color, ready for service boars, also pies 
any age Write for prices to the re.iable 
breeders, 


B. A. WHITAKER & CO., 
Bell Buckle, Tenn. . 


Mammoth - Black - Pigs 


A pair of this famous breed of hogs will lay 
the foundation for a nice income as the pigs 
sell readily for cash, at big prices. 

One that I sold dressed 978 pounds. Address 


JUHN A. YOUNG, 
Greensboro. RN. C. 


Registered Holestein Bulls 


Also Eggs and Cockerels from choice bred S. 
C. White Leghorns. Eges £1 per setting of 15, 
4 Bull 12 months old ready for s rvice. 1 Bull 
Calf 4 months old: 1 Bull Calf 2 months old, 
These bulls are the best that choice breeding 
can produce. Call and see them or write us 
your wants, Anondale Farm, J. G. Hardison, 
Mer., R. R. 3, West Asheville, N. C. 


SUNNraRM BE RKSHIRES 


Best biood in America in my herd boars— 
Cherokee’s Masterpiece, Peerless Premier and 
Hightide Commons (importea). Sows equally 
well bred and include two daughters of Mas- 
terplece, two daughters of Premier Longfellow 
and others of just as good breeding. Young 
stock for saie. Prices reasonable. 

W. R. WALKER, Union, 8S. C. 


REGISTERED 


DUROC JERSEYS 


September Pigs, not akin. Bred Sows and 

















Gilts. Boars ready forservice. High quality. 
R. W WATSON, 
S erling Stock Farm, 
PETERSBURG, - - - VIRGINIA. 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 
Standard Bred Essex Hogs: 


Horses, Jersey . Scotch Collie 
q 
Cattle, Black. Dogs = 3: 3: 


and thoroughbred Poultry, and improved 
farm lmplements—come to the BIG SALE at 
OPEN VIEW FARMS, December 2nd, 1909, 
Mrs. Mary J. F. Abernethy, Amra., 
Mount Holly, N. C. 


Tennessee Herd of Duroc Swine 


60 choice bred Gilts for sale. Bred to our 
great show and breeding boars We won 
more State Fair Premiums this season than 
all other Southern breeders combined. Boars 


ali sold, 
S. H. STANBERY & SONS, 


Newport, Tenn. 


Thoroughbred Berkshires Pis5 3 months 


old by Cochran 
Premier, one of the shortest nosed and fan- 
clest headed Boarsin America. I will sell at 
farmers’ prices. write for prices. 
F. A. COCHRAN Prop., Derita, N.C. 
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Handy Device for 


It Can Be Constructed for $4 and Will Pay for Itself in 


One Day—Why Not Save Time 
Some Such Contrivance? 


Messrs. Editors: The farmers 
throughout this country, waste 
much time, energy and money hang- 
ing up their hogs and beef cattle 
when they kill them. All this can 
be remedied. 

By having the scalding pot and 
dressing plaform right by the appli- 
ance illustrated here, one can un- 
wind the windlass, fasten hook on 
the end of pulley rope to the gam- 
brel stick and turn the windlass till 
the hog is high enough to wash and 
remove entrails. When this is done, 
turn till the gambrel is high enough 
to catch on the hook that the hog is 
to remain on. The hooks on the 
frame are not stationary, but can be 
placed any distance apart desired. 

With this device two men can kill 
and dress as many hogs in a day as 
six men can in the old way, and at 
the end of the day the two men will 
not be tired and worn out. With 
this machine one man can pull up 
a large beef and any hog is an easy 
matter. 




















After the hogs have hung on this 
frame till cool, a wagon can be 

| 
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y | | 

: nib 7 

us 7—G & b | | 

a aw 
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A Frame for Hanging Hogs Easily. 


driven up close and the hogs lowered 
into the wagon box. The appliance 
here shown will hold about 16 hogs, 
but if one desires to kill more than 
this number at once he can build 
the frame longer by erecting more 
posts and cross-pieces, in the same 
Manner as shown. 

The top piece of the frame should 
be made of a 4x4 piece of oak, 8 feet 
in length. Vertically through this 
piece bore a hole for each hog, so 
that a small iron pin can be inserted 
in it to hold pulley above the hook 
on which it is intended to hang the 
hog. The next two cross pieces are out 
of 2x4 oak pieces, 8 feet in length. 
In the center of lower piece fix two 
pulley wheels so that an inch hemp 
rope will pull firmly between them. 
This will prevent the weight of hog 
from pulling the windlass to one 
side. The upright posts are made 
out of 4x4 oak pieces about 12 feet in 
length. The ends of these posts are 
in the ground deep enough that 
they will not fall from the weight 


Butchering Time. 


and Back Ache by Fixing Up 


to one of the windlass posts is fast- 
ened a ratchet.wheel, and a catch 
for the purpose of holding the hog 
at any height desired. 

The cost of this frame will not 
exceed $2.50 in any section, and in 
many places the farmer has the lum- 


ber without having it to buy. The 
tackle block and the two pulley 
wheels will cost about $1. If this 


machine is built under a shed, as all 
butchering outfits should be, it will 
last for years. The hooks will cost 
about 50 cents, making the total 
cost $4. 

Where this contrivance is used it 
will pay for itself in a very short 
while. It will certainly pay where 
hands cost $1 per day eaca. In one 
day’s killing it would save four dol- 
lars, because two men can kill and 
dress as many hogs with it as six 
can without it. BH. L. PERKINS. 
Caldwell Co., N. C. 





Why Many Cattle Stay Poor. 


A cattle tick that has reached the 
engorged stage weighs about 5 
grains, and 1,500 such ticks weigh a 
pound. As cattle in the tick region 
often carry thousands of these blood- 
sucking parasites, and as each tick 
during the period of its attachment 
to an animal draws considerably 
more than its own weight in blood, 
it can be seen that these ticks con- 
stitute an enormous drain on the 
cattle which they infest. This ac- 
counts for the fact that under such 
conditions it is impossible to fatten 
cattle even on rich pasture and with 
an abundance of good feed.—uwU. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry. 4 





It is now pretty generally con- 
ceded that the most economical and 
effective way to use stable manure is 
to haul it direct from the stalls to the 
field and spread broadcast, or scatter 
in opened furrows, and plow it under 
at once or as soon as possible.—Col. 
R. J. Redding. 





Exchange cottonseed for meal, 
feed the meal to cattle and horses 
and mules as far as practicable and 
use any surplus as a fertilizer. The 
farmer who applies sound cottonseed 
as a fertilizer, in effect buries a ten- 
dollar bill with every ton of seed.— 
R. J. Redding. 





I am going to fix up a tight wire 
of large size from my house to the 
hog barn and mount two grooved iron 
pulleys and convey my hog slop to 
the barn the easiest and most rapid 
way. It is regular work like eating 
and my strength is needed at other 
places on the farm, and this 50 to 
100 pounds of slop has gently hinted 
this for 4 years.—H. E. Fant. 











The Hum of the ‘WATERLOO BOY” ENGINES 
Echo Around the World. 








upon them. Braces may also be 
used to hold them firmly in position. 

The wood pieces of the windlass 
should be made of 2x6 oak pieces, 
fastened firmly to a ‘‘dead-man’”’ so 
deep in the ground that the weight 
of a cow or hog will not pull it up. 

The windlass proper is made of a 
piece of 11%4-inch iron piping. Close 
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Not an experiment, but a prov . success. 
Get our prices and free tri*] offer. Write 
today. Best and cheapest engine on earth. 


Waterloo Gasoline Engine Company, - Gieensboro, N. C. 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE, 


Whether Cow, Steer, Bull, or Horse 
Hide, Calf, Boz, Deer, or any kind of 
hide or skin, soft, light, odorless and 
moth-proof for robe,rug,eoat or gloves, 
and make them up when so ordered. 

But first get our iliustreted catalog, 
with prices, shipping tags and instruc- 
tions. We are the largest eustom fur 
sanners of large wild and domestic 
animal skins in the world. 
Distance makes no difference what- 
ever. Ship three or more cow or horse 
hides together from anywhere, and 
Crosby pays the freight both ways. We && 
sell fur coats and gloves, do taxidermy 
and head mounting, 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Sell Your Fur 
In the North 










the Best 
Horse | 
Clipper 


's th 

It’s the 

STEWAR The Stewart N.1 costs 
only $7.50. It's simple 


in construction, free from complicated 
mechanism,and never requires attention. 
If you want alow priced machine we can 
sell you one for $5.00 which is the best 
horse clipper onearth pyt this one. 


Farm Horses Need Clipping 
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You should clip your horses regularly. Horse 

authoritics recommend it. By removing the heavy, 

Sell your fur in the market. Send your fur sweaty coat from a horse he can work better, sleep 
where it is used. Weare located in a smal better, keepin better health and condition and is less 
own within a few miles of Canaza ane New Wiehe to Ges cold, etc. The Seiahdeohy ve the beh 
’ ne ’ i simple machine to operate, as anybody, by guiding 
wee City, the world’s greatest fur markets the knife while the crank is being turned, can clip 
eown our plant and run on half the ex horses clean, fast and WELL. It'sthe most dur- 
sense of New York City dealers. We get as able machine, as working parts are inclosed in oil 
much for our fur when we sell as dealers in and gears are cut from solid steel bar made file hard. 


t does better work and lasts longer than any other 
clipping machine made. 


Chicag” Flex‘ble Shaft Co. 


157 Ohio St., CHICAGO 


Northern cities, but having low expenses we 
sre in a position to pay from 10 to 30 per cent. 
more than such dealers. Dealers in Southern 
cities, such as Baltimore, Memphis, New Orieans 
or St. Louis, sell their fur to dealers in Northern 
cities. If you sell your fur to dealers in South- 
ern towns ana cities you d's n’t getas much as | 
ven the dealers in Northern cities will pay 
you. Jf you sell fur to dealers in New York or 
ony other Northern city you get 10 to 30 per 
cent. less for it than we pay. Get wise! Sind 
to-day—now—for our catalogue, trappers’ and 
huyers’ guide and price-list. Free for the ask- 
ing. It will open your eyes and show you how | a 
to get more $$$ out of your furs this winter. | peek ” 
CORRY SIDE & FUR COMPANY, H from yourlocal deal 
P.O. Box 4127 orry, Pennsylvania eve ncsaieetied 





AND GET THE 
WORLD'S BEST 
machir 

















TRAPPERS’ GUIDE 


ORDER 
TODAY 


and 
GAME LAWS | —— 








ABSOLUTELY FREE 


If you are interested in Raw Furs write 
TO-DAY 


F.C. TAYLOR & CO. 
250 Fur Exchange Blidg., ST. LO’ IS, MO. 
GREATEST FUR HOUSE ON EARTH! 








‘RED POLLED CATTLE 


| 
| 
| 
| The great milk, butterand beef breed and 
| the best for the South. I still have some 





hancsome youngsters. well grown, and sired 
by a son of the first prize and Champion Cow 
at the St. Louis Exposition, no better breed- 
ing. Prices reasonable. 


|” ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM, 
| Sam'lB. Woods, Prop., -- Charlottesville, Va. 


The Engine for You 


12to50H.P. Burns any Solid Fuel 
















































Here is the engine you will buy some day to end 
your power troubles—an engine that is more nearly all engine than any you ever saw. 
It will do more work in the sawmill, on the farm, dairy or anywhere where power is 
used. It costs you only what it costs us to make the very best engine we can, using 
the highest grade materials and labor plus a reasonable profit. 


You get ina 


FARQUHAR AJAX 


many special features that appeal to the man needing 
power—big fire box entirely surrounded by water, 
and large return flues—just the right construction 
for rapid steaming with slabs, sawdust, cane or any 
cheap fuel.—An engine with plenty of reserve power 
for an extra load. 

Send for our handsome new Engine and Boiler 
Catalogue, showing steam power machinery for 
every need. 


A. B. FARQUHAR COQ., Ltd. 
Box 901 York, Pa. 


GALLOWAY scot. ss00 


AVE from $50 to $300 by buying your gasoline engine of 2 to 22-horse-power from | 
a real engine factory. Save dealer, jobt nd catal > house profit. No su offer 
as i make on the class of engine I sell t 1¢ -) 
history. Her 
enormous 


















¢c 
e small pr 









material in enormous q 
Any 









veahigh grade engine when he 
somett that ne 






130 free tri 
vuailar horse-power that sel!s tor twice as much, 
¢ the judge. Seil your poorest fiorso cou buy @ 


jeH.-P. Only $119.5 










? 
waa ee 
Get Galloway’s 
Biggest and Best 
FREE “tities BOOK 
Write today for my beautiful new 50-page Engine Book in four 
colors, nothing like it ever printed before, full of valuable information, 


showing how I make them and how you cab make more money with s 
gasoline engine on the farm. Write me— e 


Wm. Galloway, Pres., Wm. Gaifoway Ca. 
676 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 
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OUR SOUTH CAROLINA LETTER. ae 
Two Kinds of Farmers—What it Why Not Have a * 
Costs to Burn the Corn Stalks— . = 
Cottonseed Meal an Expensive e h h d : 
Fertilizer. Neig or 00 A|| 
Messrs. Editors:—Last week I AE G 
spent in holding institutes in. this Telephone System ? iE : 
Pee Dee section. In a drive from : | re) 
Marion to Centenary I was especially Every township and crossroad should r 
impressed by two sights. have its rural telephone line. Already 1" | 
On one farm of beautiful land, the more than two million American farmers lo 
ee ee ee ee ee have put telephones in their homes. Are 12 
evidence of having produced over a a pur te “A > If ‘Il % 
bale of cotton per acre, a disk plow you one of them: not, it will pay you 4 
' was at work, drawn by four fine and your neighbors to investigate ‘the D 
4 mules, and those cotton stalks were gE 
being buried in the earth, there to i fi L 
decay and in so doing to return to - Maes a aia (“fy OS < CC the P 
that soil the plant food that they Ba Mai: A hea ng - 
took from it and, in addition, to sup- BLU Ui iiggge wines 6 Rural 7 
ply the life-giving humus. Close : 0: 
upon the heels of the plow came the Telephone System 7 
; sower scattering rye. This farmer 
evidently has learned the valuable All you need to do is to write for our free illustrated book 
aa 4 of humus, deop fall plowing No. 78 , on “How to Organize and Howto Build a Farmer’s 
gas ~Sneansafiacgpten Mion Telephone System.” It explains how you and your neighbors can O 
Passing by this farm, however, my li | d b ild li few d 
thrill of delight received a sudden get ali materials and bui your own lines in a fe ays. N 
shock. For on this same drive there It’s as easy as building a fence and cheaper. F 
was found a farmer who had all the 
corn stalks on his field cut and piled 
ready for burning. Nor were those 
stalks so large or so plentiful as to New York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, ... Manufacturers of the Saint Louis, Denver, San Francisco, Seattle, 
indicate that his land needed neither sae Pittsbuig, Indianapolis, Minneapolis, PO Kansas ima Los Angeles, Salt Lake City. 
P 
humus nor plant food. In fact, I am MONTBEAL, WINNIPEG AND VANCOUVER ANTWERP LONDON | _, PARIS a 
sure that both of these would hel Northern Electric and Beil Telephone Western Electric — eeu Fabrik, Société de Matériel 
p D : : 
him another year. ] Manufacturing Co., Ltd. Manufacturing Co. —- abaianiee & Co. Telephonique. 
While I doubt that this field pro-|— = 
duced 30 bushels of corn, suppose FARMERS’ EXCHANGE o 
that it had. Then there were in Ld ce) 
these stalks that were prepared for - 
burning, approximately— Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, forsale. Write CO 
for prices. L. I. Parrott, Sumter, S. C. : 
8 Ibs. nitrogen, at 19¢c........ $1.52] Wanted—Young Jersey cow; fresh. Address — 
1 tb. acid phosphate..... ak, AO eee N.C., with detailed infor- — ; a 
A Rt 2Oi ie ecrtew See realiz M 
9 Ibs. potash, at 4c se Soja Beans and Field Peas for sale. Buy ‘i ” G 
—— | from first hands and save money. Jonathan that when you 
Total ..ccccscvcccccece $1.93 | Havens. Washington, N. C let manure lie = 
Large quantity Corn also Soy Beans for ; , 
1] | sale. Prices ‘and vampies on request. John out in the barnyard “db 1 8 yi +5 ‘ j 
When these stalks are burned all} yon Take Landing, N.C in the d reine Sige PN aa mf 
of the nitrogen, worth over $1.50,|— — a = rain , Se Pm i Ss 
will be driven off into the air and Ps gen at age iy od nt waits Gan tae that you are literally Vv 
oz8 now : : 
lost. J. W. Robinson, Prop., Newton, N. C. ; wasting one of your 
But this $2 does not represent the| “Wantea to Exchange.—A grey hound, just most valuable farm products? = 
og _— plese hong Fe Beessa ea awa mene And do you realize that you are making still greater waste 
sition in the soil, both in the manu-|#Simokins Prolifie Cotton Seed for sale. ig time you haul out a load of manure — throw it off in 
facture of manure and also in the in-| ery ee tee pean wntlo chee ae piles or attempt to spread it with a pitchfork? 
direct action in releasing plant food, | Ply to J. W. Keith, High Point, N. C. Every ton of manure you can scrape up is worth in the iS 
can not well be expressed in dollars| Wanted—Salesmen to sell our guaranteed neighborhood of $4.00. It would cost you that much if you E 
and cents, but one will not miss it| QYt.omely profitable offer torieht party, The attempted to buy it. It would cost you still more to buy com- ’ 
far to say that these benefits alone | Glen Refining Company, Cleveland. Ohio. mercial fertilizers to take its place a 
are worth twice that of the plant] yo; Rent.—An 8room House: i . i € 
food, gives St ence tims ecntinn: nook ea Gan That makes your duty to yourself plain. You ought to ( 
This farmer, then, is wast:ng fully | Ciitern: Taree tor as rent reasonablen we: own an I. H. C. manure spreader and avoid all manure waste. ( 
$6 an acre, not to count the useless | py to B. B, Dumville, Suffolk, Va., Lock box You may have your choice of three most excellent machines: I 
labor expended in cutting and piling : ‘ v 
dane anata For Saie—6M acres, 16 acres cultivated, The Cloverleaf is an endless-apron spreader. : 
That nitrogen is needed by the| frame house, convenient school, store. four The Corn King and the Kemp 20th Century are of the ( 
soils of this section is very evident, | milesdepot. cheapforcash. A. Appel, Beach- return-apron type. 
as upon my return to Marion I met a Ane one of the machines will , 2 
whole procession of wagons hauling ucuieen” ae oar ian cane Sesame eer y se ehines will prove a great time and 1 
cottonseed meal out to be used as a] direct to your mall box. Special low prices | } labor saver for you. They all make the manure fine, so that I 
fertiliser. By the way, I wonder | oreznrem shipments of 100 OF more abe it is in condition to nourish your growing crops. They spread I 
how many farmers of this county | Marshville, N.C, it as thick or thin as you may require and far more evenly than ( 
realize that cottonseed meal at pres-| |. veda Large Yorkshire Sows in farrow. you can with a pitchfork. The effect on the first cropis greater } 
ent prices is a very expensive source ee eS ee ee bee than can be secured with hand-spreading; the permanent bene- ! 
of nitrogen. At $35 a ton, the price! venipie. Avery and Rock Island right fit to your land is greater, and the same amount of manure 
at which it was then selling, the] hand disc plows:laree feed cutter, McCormick 
I 
nitrogen is costing 23 cents a pound. | binder: finest Mammoth Bronze turkeys took | Hf Covers practically twice as much ground ane. requires only , 
At the same time nitrate of soda was|J E Coulter, Connelly’s Springs, N. C. F half the labor on your part. ; 
offered at a cost per pound for its Do you not feel that hould h the b fi f 
Moving—Patr Large White Yorkshires, de- Df ee at you snou ave e benefit of so ; 
nitrogen of 19 cents. It will pay|.scendants Morven Park Herd, Va. Thirty-|[M™ yaluable a machine? , 
{ those farmers who are swapping a| cr pone pears two youns tome seven Call local di : " : 
ton of seed for a ton of meal to sell | fifty alr. Pekin Ducks, “Rankin strain,” all on our local agent and investigate. He will supply 
6 ty each, very large. t lish 7 
that meal and buy their nitrogen in| Pht) pitch seven months, guard dog, sure— you with catalogues and particulars. Or. if you prefer, 
: some other form. ten dollars. E. C. Benchler. LaGrange, Ga. address us for catalogue and further information. ] 
The sooner our farmers learn to 
i use a pencil before purchasing fer- 500 Apple Trees. INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER < COMPANY OF AMERICA 
} tilizer, the sooner will they have} 99 pus. just marketed about #200 cash profit: \ CHICAGO. U. 3. A : | 
| more money in thelr pockets If you] uss l7tt0" citer teat its serena tok 
will buy nitrogen, farmers of South | tom, 30 upland ;felds, balance wood, house; 
j Carolina, at least buy it as cheaply | =ew Stable; spring water; owner has other . On Teo, | eu ee 
rt d to sett! tt t ill 
} as possible D. N. BARROW. bacrifice {or $1500, $800 may Temain on easy 
i terms. Wm. D. Strout, N. Wilkesboro, N. C. | Iisa ‘ 
£" TOADE MaRrk 
A good time now to think about : oor eee bod bey ee qt 
draining the wet lands. If you ean press. _ytiees and “ees Dig», 
not get tile, stone or pine poles will | quae : a 
TOS, *MCcOLAMROCH, OK iG h. is. 1 BADE Malta Siku bi ci su iF 
beat open ditches. Mocksville, North Carolina. “ers eee perma MER is se vera 2 
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The Markets. 





RALEIGH COTTON. 


Good middling --- 






Se ga 7 14 % 
Middling --.-..--- ae 
Off Grades --......--------+--------- 13 % to 14 





CHARLESTON PROVISIONS AND 


FARM SUPPLIES. 


Charleston, S. C., — 4, = 


D, S. C. BR. Sides, packed........ 
D. + Se —- packed 2.22. c200.+ 
i... 
Door Oreamiaiy SS ee 
Hams — Choice, 24 to 
brand ..........-.- 
Lard—Pure—Tierces. 
Pearl meal.........-.. 
Meal, common ... 
Hay—Timotby....- 
ee saa white 





Corn chop, per 100 pounds ...... 
Wheat bran, per 100 pounds .... 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds ...... 
| reign per 100 pounds. -..... 





Rebundled.. ..........- ase 





an 
RARR 
sess 
Mean 


CRO1CS 2c nasa canes sees cnaeccas coses 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
a E. K. Vietor & Co., ay Tobacco, 


trips, Stems and Scraps. 


Raleigh, N. C., Dec. 4, 1909. 
-- 14 5-16 


ee te 


SSSaeRSSSeSSSRTELE 























Bright 
deen Fillers 
Bla divistiacebwcs uns pd 8 @10 
TROIOGD sieccecudcwcancden 12 @i3 
. rr 14 @i6 
Cutters Smokers 
11 @12%| 7 @8 
-- |138 @14 9 1 
eee 14 16 12 13 
Sun-cured Dark-fired 
COMO canescens annaseades 5 7 5 7 
MED andansdewness tows 7 9 7 9 
OW sdadducddisdcsscowtes 9 @14 9 @ll 














PETERSBURG PEANUTS. 
Petersburg, Va.. Dec. 4, 1909. 


Spanish, per bushel, ................. 
Virginia, 
Fancy 
Machine picked, per pound, ........ 
Sheliing stock, per pound,......... 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


New York, Dec. 4, 


Five dollars per barrel for fancy 
Snow apples is quoted, with lower 


grades running down to 
Twenty-ounce, $2.50@4; 


@3.50; 


mon stock, $1.50@2. Grap 


ware, 11@13c., per 4-tb. basket; Ni- 


agara, 10@12c.; Concords, 
Cranberries per bbl., $5@6. 
Potatoes, 
2.00; Western, 
1.65; Southern, 
bbl., $1.50 @1.75. 
per bbl., $1.50@1.75. 
or yellow, per bag, 75c. 
white, per crate, 50@ 865c. 
per bbl., 65@75c. 
per basket, $1.50 @2. 
per case, $2.50@3 
short-cut, per bbl., 
ory, 50@75c. per basket. 


per sack, 


$1 for Texas. 
carrier for Fla. Peppers, 
2.25; per carrier for Fla. 
per bbl., 75c.@$1. 
basket for Fla. 
basket, $1@1.50. 


Romaine, 


25@7T5c. 
per bbl. 


Hubbard squash, 


es, $1@1.50. 


Butter is steady and tends up- 
ward. Western factory firsts, 25c. 
From this the range is up to 34c. for 


creamery specials. 


Extra Western and Southern eggs, 


Spitz, $2- 
-25@3.50; Jonathan, $3@4; 
ern Spy, $2.50@3.50; Greenings, $4 
@6. Pears, Duchess, per bbl., 
Keiffer, $2.50@3.50; 


per 180 Ibs. bulk, 


second crop, per 
Sweets, Southern, 
Onions, red 


Cucumbers, Fla., 
Celery, fancy, 

Cauliflower, 
$1@1.15. 
Eggplant, 
$1.25@2 per box for Fla. and 75c.@ 
Okra, $1.50@83 per 


Shallots, N. O., 
per 100 bunches, $2.25 @2.50. String 
beans, S. C., green, per basket, 25 @ 
75c.; Fla., green, per basket, $1@ 
1.50. Spinach, Norfolk, per barrel. 


wovee 61,1734 
3% 


1909. 


$2.50; 
North- 


$2.50 
com- 
es, Dela- 


8@10¢. 
50. 
$1.50 @ 
$1.25@ 


@ $1.25; 


Carrots, 


Chic- 


$1.50-@ 
Parsnips, 


Peas, $1@3 per 


Fla., per 


75c.@ $1 


Turnips, rutabaga, per bbl., 
60 @90c. Watercress, per 100 bunch- 


29@32c. and down to 24c., as to 
quality. Nearby eggs fetch 45 @650c. 
per dozen. 





Large Sales of Tobacco on the Vir- 
ginia Markets. 


In spite of dry weather, there have 
bees some ‘‘givey’’ days recently 
which have enabled the _ tobacco 
farmers in the sun-curing sections to 
market their crops, and as a result 
about 250,000 pounds were handled 
on the Richmond warehouse floors 
the past week. The market was 
strong on all grades and the farm- 
ers are well pleased with prices re- 
ceived. 


The White Burley sales on Mon- 
day, although fairly satisfactory, 
were not as large as they would have 
been had the weather been propi- 
tious for handling tobacco. There 
will be a sale of White Burley on 
Monday next. 


From: other Virginia markets 
come favorable reports indicating 
that the farmers will have small 
cause for complaint this season. 
Among the Virginia markets report- 
ing are Danville, Chase City, South 


Boston, Chatham, Altavista, Kin- 
bridge, Brookneal and Lynchburg. 
J. M. BELL. 





A South Carotina Corn Club. 


Prof. Jas. B. Davis, County Super- 
intendent of Education and Mr. W. 
H. Barton, of the Co-operative Dem- 
onstration Work, invited all the boys 
of Greenville Co., S. C., who are in- 
terested in corn growing to meet 
them at the Court House in Green- 
ville, Dec. 16. 

Each boy is urged to select the 
best 20 ears of corn that he can find 
on his father’s farm and bring them 
to the meeting. Prizes will be given 
to the boys who make the best selee- 
tions as follows: $5 for the best 10 
ears; $3 for the best 5 ears; $2 for 
the best single ear. Instruction will 
be given in corn judging. Plans and 
prizes for next year’s work will be 
announced at the meeting. 





Let a farmer once get the idea 
firmly fixed in his mind that stable 
and lot manure should be got onto 
and into the land as soon as possible, 
and he will be surprised to find so 
many opportunities for doing it.— 
Col. R. J. Redding. 








The Only Harrow That Will 
Crush sGut, Lift, Turn, Smooth 


LOWEST PRICED, 
LIGHTEST WEIGHT 
BIDING HARROW 
- MADE 











The only harrow suited 
to every farmer's noods, every 
kind and every condition of soil. It is the 


ACME == 


bel Crusher and 
When you examine _—— construction of this 
harrow, pe | especially when you have tried it, 
you will understand why it has always been the 
favorite and why it is recommended more than 
allother harrows combined, in books written 
by agricultural authori ties, 
an inch of soil escapes the sharp sloping knives 
and these knives cut through to the undersoil, chop- 
ping g the sod or trash buried by the plow and leav- 
ng it buried, instead of dragging it to suface. 


Sizes From 3 ft. to 1754 ft. Wide 


The Acme is the lightest riding harrow made. 
Guaranteed against br e, and will last a life- 
time Made of steeland iron.” Ask your Dealer—or 
write to our Jobbers for prices and New Free Cata- 
2ag} aloo es containing valuable articles by experts op 

tion of the Soil.” 


JOBBERS: 

JOHN DEERE PLOW CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
JOHN DEERE PLOW CO., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
SOUTHERN FARM TOOL CO., ATLANTA, GA. 

RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufactured by DUANE H. NASH (incorporated) 











“it’s Great!” Says F armer 
Up-to-Date | 


That’s What Thousands of Owners Say of the Marvelous 


Fuller & Johnson FARM PUMP ENGINE 

















PATENTED JUNE 15) 1909 
OTHERS APPLIED FOR 








thousands of farms vight now! 
that pumps 


of 15 minutes after you get it. 


stock. you depend 
TANK 1s AN ABSOLUTE 


them to the very bones. 


automobile engines. 
on the sucker rod. 


if | couldn’t get another just like it! 


It isacom _ Power Plant, run by 
to 1,000 gallons per hour 
ordinary well. Attaches to any pump- stock inside 


buy but the gasoline. Starts or stops instantly. 
Needs no belts, arms, anchor posts, tanks or 
towers—not even a special platform. 
mer for winter pumping as it runs at 50 below 
zero. The fiercest storms can’t stop it! 


Don’t Let Stock Drink 
ICE WATERI 


Every  agerontd knows that ice water is bad tor 
ona yt then a 


you must let your stock drink water that chills 


This engine gives you abundance of fresh water 
at the proper temperature for drinking —ANY 
TIME AND ALL THE TIME! 


This Little Engine Has 
Ciant Power. 


This powerful engine is as high grade as the best 
It starts with 4alf a ton lift 
You cannot overtax it! 
addition to doing the pumping it runs the big engine in a book which is free for the asking. 
cream separator orany machine that is ordinarily 

run by hand-power or foot power. [36] 


Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co., 


In 


FARMER UP-TO-DATE SAYS: ‘‘1I wouldn’t take $1,000 for my Farm Pump Engine 
It’s great! Beats best windmill ever built !’’ 


This is the wonderful Farm Pump Engine that 
is pumping water for stock jand house use on 


Easily detached and moved about. Has 4-inch 
pulley for running light machines. Attach an 
extra pipe for air head and it throws a stream 
40 feet up in the air or 60 feet on a level. Finest 
fire protection you could ask! 


Don’t Use Muscle-Power 
for Pumping! 

Get one of these wonderful ~: Let it help 
you run the farm! No need for you and your 
folks to break your backs pumping water for that 
big drove of stock! The engine actually costs /ess 
than a first-class windmill and it’s got the winda- 
mill skinned a ee miles! Look at all the 
service you get—JUST \ VHEN. YOU NEED IT! 
Think of the thousand and one times you have 
needed its ready help! 


Factory Swamped With Orders! 

We can scarcely keep up with the tremendous 
demand for Farm Pump Engines. Dealers all 
over the country are crowding us with rush orders 
because the farmers themselves are anxious to get 
these engines. Send for the name of the nearest 
dealer who has this engine on exhibition, and 


WRITE FOR BOOK! 


We tell you the whole story of this wonderfu: 


Just a postal card will bring the free book ina 
rush. Send today! 
ESTABLIGHED 


536 Madison,Wis. — :e0 





For Corn and Cotton no fertilizer is so well adapted as Basic 


Slag Phosphate because the Phosphoric Acid cannot be washed 

away by rains, nor can it revert to insoluble forms as do many other 

phosphates. 

One ton of Basic Slag contains 360 to 400 Ibs. of Phosphoric Acid. One ton of Basic Slag 
contains 700 to 1,000 lbs. of Lime. 








“THOMAS PHOSPHATE 


( BASIC SLAG MEAL ) 








Basic Slag Phosphate. 





Fertilizer Materials. 


Nitrate of Soda. 
Muriate of Potash. 
Sulphate of Potash, 
Nitrate of Potash. 


Imported Fish Guano, 








136 Gentral Ave. Millington, N. J. 














H. G. Tankage. 


The Bosca of Agriculture and the various Experiment stations have much to say about 


It is all told in our interesting booklet, “Thomas Phosphate 
(Basic Slag) and It Uses.” A copy sent to every farmer upon request. 


Write for our book “Home Mixing.” It contains formulas for 
Corn and Cotton. 


COE-MORTIMER COMPANY, 


CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


T. D. DARLINGTON, Manager Southern Depe 
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DUCKS AND GEESE. 


$500—The Indian Runner Duck a} 

Great Layer. 

Messrs. Editors: The Progressive | 
Farmer is doing a grand w ork | 
in its endeavor to show the farmer, | | 
the stockman and truck-grower how 
$500 more can be added to their in- 
come. All subjects have been han- 
dled exhaustively and if half the ad- 
vice is accepted, success seems posi- 
tive. 

There is one branch, however, that, 
in my humble judgment, has been 
touched on too lightly, and that is 
poultry. It is a branch that, if man- 
aged properly, will go a long way 
towards winning that ‘‘stake,’’ and 
one that is more than likely to ‘go 
under the wire’’ first. The hen is, of 
course, the favorite with poultry 
raisers, and she is not to be sneezed 
at. The turkey, too, is a money-maker 
—if he can be raised in time for 
Thanksgiving. Eliminate the lice. 
sorehead, and mites and it’s easy to 
raise either, but unfortunately thai 
can’t be done without constant 
watchfulness. 

Besides the hen and the turkey, 
there are the goose and the duck. 
The former makes fine eating and it 
brings a good price in the market at 
Christmas. Its feathers, too, are 
valued highly and are a valuable as- 
set; but if it is eggs one wants, the 
goose falls down, for it only lays 
from forty to sixty eggs per year. 

The duck, like the goose, is never 
troubled with vermin, and disease is 
almost unknown if a little care is 
taken when the ducklings are young. 
That the Pekin is far in advance of | 
the other ‘‘web feet’? when it comes 
to supplying the big markets with | 
broilers, all will admit, and as a 
layer, the Pekin is good, but it can’t | 





| 


|‘‘hold a candle” to the Indian Run- 
_ | ner when it comes to shelling out 
They Will Help Make That Extra eggs. 


| shade to weigh two pounds addition- 


The Indian Runner is not as 
large as the Pekin, the standard 
weight being four pounds for a ma- 
ture duck and one-half pound more 
for a drake; but, if desired, by care- 
fu selection and breeding it can be 


al. The Indian is easy to raise, eats 
much less than the Pekin, and ma- 
tures rapidly, reaching market size in 
nine weeks. If eggs are wanted, there 
is where all varieties in the duck 
family are ‘“‘beaten to a standstill.” 
it is alleged by one breeder that 
ducks in his strain have layed as 
high as 240 eggs each in a year. An- 
other says her ducks averaged 99 
eggs each for 108 days. Hence, as 
layers, the Runners are known as 
the Leghorns of the duck family. The 
eggs, too, have a richness that makes 
them much sought after for the ta- 
ble. The flesh is very delicate, alto- 
gether making the Indian Runner a 
most desirable citizen and one which, 
if added to the farm, will do iis 
share at least towards making that 
‘$500 More.” 
T. E. McFARLAND. 
Baldwin Co., Ala. 





a 


During winter and early spring 
laying hens will eat large quantities 
of charcoal. This can be supplied 
them by parching or burning corn. I 
put ear corn in the stove on a bed of 
live coals and burn it quite black, 
then shell it and feed it while warm. 
This, with a regular supply of grit, 
oyster shell and fresh water, is all 
| that need be given. The main point 
to be kept in mind is to change the 
feed as much as possible. Keep the 
hens busy. Feed the grain and seeds 
in litter of any kind that will make 
them work for their feed. 





$500 Newe a Year Farming. 


(Oontianed from Page 3.) 


floors and proper materials for ab- 
sorbing the urine are most satisfac- 
tory. When the urine is caught it 
may still undergo changes which 
will cause the loss of a large part of 
the nitrogen it contains. In its de- 
composition carbonate of ammonia is 
formed which passes off in the air. 

The losses from leaching by ex- 
posure to the rain are probably next 
in importance to those sustained 
through failure to save the liquid 
part of the manure. When manure 
is thrown out in the open, to be 
leached by the rains, as is often the 
case, the loss is heavy, as shown by 
the following: 

At the New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tion, four samples of manure were 
exposed to the weather for periods 
ranging from 50 to 131 days, and 
the average loss of the plant food 
constituents was: Nitrogen, 51 per 
cent, phosphoric acid, 51.1 per cent, 
and potash, 61.1 per cent. 

At the Cornell Experiment Station, 
manure exposed from April to Sep- 
tember, showed, according to Vivian, 
the following: 





Value at 
Beginuing Loss Loss . 
Per Ton. PerTon. Per Cent. 





Horse manure $2.80 $1.74 62 
Cow manure.. 2.29 .69 30 
Another experiment in Canada 


showed a loss after an exposure of 
six months, of one-third the nitrogen, 
one-sixth the phosphoric acid, and 
one-third the potash, while a similar 
sample, protected from the weather, 
lost only one-fifth its nitrogen and 
none of the potash and pbosphoric 


are much greater. 
«% much heavier rainfall. the losses 
Losses also occur from hot fermen- 
tation or too rapid decomposition, 
by which nitrogen is set free and es- 
capes into the air. Manure thrown 
loosely into a pile, which becomes 
rather too dry, is likely to suffer in 
this way and is then said to be 
“‘fire-fanged.”’ 
& 


The Best Ways ot Handling 


Manure. 
~~) HERE IS ALWAYS some loss 
in stored manures, regardless 
of how well they are managed 
and the manner of saving and hand- 


a 


ling stable manure, therefore, be- 
comes an important matter. The 


stable manure contains the most 
plant food when fresh. Of course 


is 


most always occur in stored manure. 


ently. 


produced, the character 


soil, 
ployed. 


the plant food in well-rotted manure 
more readily available for the use 
of plants, and such manure may be 
more satisfactory to handle, but as 
stated, the fresh manure is more val- 
uable because of losses which al- 


Well-rotted manure also affects the 
physical condition of the soil differ- 


When the small amount of manure 
of crops 
grown, or other conditions make it 
inadvisable to haul the fresh manure 
to the fields and apply to growing 
crops, or incorporate it with the top 
two other methods may be em- 


When covered, open sheds, or deep 


saved with comparatively small loss, 
provided suflicient bedding is avati- 
able. The deep stalls are very satis- 
factory for horses and mules and the 
open covered shed for cattle, sheep 
and hogs. The deep stail ts simply 
a stall so arranged that the manure 
may be allowed to collect in it with 
out cleaning out, except when the 
manure can be hauled direct to the 
field. 
To balance the fertilizer and fix 
and hold the plant foods in the ma- 
nure, about 250 to 300 pounds 
of 16 per cent acid phosphate should 
be mixed with every ton of the ma- 
nure. Where potash is needed on 
the soil, 50 to 75 pounds of kainit, 
or its equivalent of muriate of potash 
may be added. Lime should not be 
mixed with stable manure. A small 
quantity of the acid phosphate or 
acid phosphate and kainit, may be 
scattered in the stalls once a week. 
These substances may sometimes in- 
juriously affect the feet of the live 
stock unless covered with a liberal 
allowance of litter; but when this is 
done no bad results will follow their 
use. Where cattle are allowed to 
tramp the manure under an open 
covered shed the same general plan 
may be followed of adding acid phos- 
phate, etc., or ground phosphate rock 
and sufficient litter. 
When neither of these plans is 
possible, the next best is to store 
the manure under shelter. This re- 
quires extra handling, and care must 
be exercised to prevent loss of nitro- 
gen by too rapid fermentation. Horse 
manure is most likely to lose nitro- 
gen from hot fermentation. It is, 
therefore, well to mix the cow ma- 
nure with it, and also the phosphates 
as In the deep stall method. The 
manure when stored must be packed 
down by the tramping of stock, or 
otherwise, and kept cool by sufficient 
moisture. In any case, it is best to 
secure the urine, or liquid manure, 
by absorption, through the use of 
straw, leaves, muck, or shredded cut 
corn stalks, rather than to employ a 
manure pit for holding it. The ma- 
nure pit is expensive, and liquid 
manures difficult to apply. 

By making and using all the farm 
manures possible our soils may be 
permanently built up more rapidly 


























Cc. 


$500 more a year farming is within 
easy reach of the average farmer. 
It is simply suicidal to waste the 
barnyard manure and spena our hard 
earned money fer commercial fertil- 
izers, when it is stable manure es- 
pecially that our soils need above 
every other form of fertilizer. 





We would much prefer to have the 
yard unfenced, and the fields and lots 
about closed in with good fences; but 
if they are not enclosed, the yard 
needs a good fence. 


S won @ 


Poultry Supplies 


If you want eggs during the win- 
ter months when they are high 
priced, you must feed Animal 
Foods, such as 


Beef Scraps, 
Blood Meal, 
Bone Meal, 


to take the place of the insects, 
worms, ete. which the poultry 
get during the summer months. 
Oyster Shelis and Granite Poul- 
try Grit are also prime necessities. 

Write for prices and Special Poul- 


try Catalog teiling what to use for suc- 
cess and profit wi.h poultry. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 
Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 
We carry complete stocks of Cyphers’ 
Incubators and Brooders, Poultry 
Foods. Egg Producers. Lice and 
Insect Powders, Poultry 

Remedies, etc. 


——— oro 






















































7 We are making a special low price on Sure 
Hatch Incubators and Brooders during 
cember. Youcan get early hatches 
and save several dollars on machines 
by accepting our offer Dow. 
The Sure Hatch 
incubator 
is built for early spring 
hatching, with double walis 
with dead air spuce be- 
™ tween. Heat is supplied 
mm by our Hot Water Sys- 
tem. Tests prove that 
this system givesan 
even, steady heat 
4 and is least af- 
fected by out- 
tide condiuun 


regulated 
by our Wafer 
Thermostat that 
responds to the slight- S* 
est change of temperature ” 
in the ane chamber. pl 
yz arantee. 60 

REE oTRTIAL if you dn mW rite 
now and make a big saving. Addres 


The Sure Hatch ee ce 





















\ 


Incubator Co. 
Box §8. 
Fremont, Neb. 





“ + ” 
Successful Poultry Keeping.” Ts »ss* 
est illustrated Poultry Book; by men and wo- 
men who have succeeded. Price $!,00, post; 
paid. Order from H. B. GEER, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


15 Gents a Row 


For a 22-inch Hog Fence; 16e for 
26-inch; 19¢ for 3l-inch; 22 1-2¢ 
for $4-Inch; 2%e for a 47-inch 
Farm Fence. 60-inch Poultry 
Fence 8ie. Lowest prices ever 
made Soldon 30 iy trial 
‘Cmtaiog free. Write for it today 


_ KITSELMAN BRO 
‘ee8, 


s., 
Sa MUNCIE IND 
N 

B ROW For Rabbits, 
Chickens, Hogs, Sheep, 
Horses, Cattle. 160styles. Big 
heavy No. 9 galvanized Coiled 
Spring rust proof wires, Will defy 
stock, wind and weather. Freesample | 
& cat'g- 15 to 35c perrod. Wepay freight & 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co., 


DEPT. »y, Cleveland, O. 
-FENGE iisacos' 
Made 
Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 
preventrust. Have no agents. Sell at 
factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
We pay allfreight. 37he iehte of farm 
nd poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box 72 Winchester, Indiana. 




























































































































































than in any other way. Indeed, by 
proper attention to this matter alone 
EGGS $1.50 For Sitting of 15 EGGS 
i S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, 
White Wyandottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houdans, Block hg noha Light 
Brahmas and C. I. Games. {Large 
Pekin Duck Eggi a $1. 25 wi 13. 
Send for folder, it’s free 
NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 
BUTTERCUPS, the new 
chicken. 15 eggs, $2.00. 
Barred Minorcas, the new 
Minorca. 15 eggs, $5 00. 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds. $2.00 for 15 
eggs. 
Cc; S,. TAIT: 
Brunswick, Ga. 
COCKERELS ! 
COCKERELS !! COCKERELS !!! 
We have a fine lot of them in S. C. R. I. Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White and Barred P. Rocks. 
and S. C, Brown Leghorns, and are now book- 
ing orders for them at $1.00 to $10.00 each. Also 
Poland China hogs and Fox hounds all ages. 
Say just what vou want and send a red stamp to 
LOCUST GROVE, Haley, Tenn. 
S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 
Eges from exhibition stock, $3.00 for 15. All 
eggs guaranteed to be 75 per cent. fertile. 
CLAUDE F. DEAL, Landis, N. 
ROSE-COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Eggs from exhibition stock, $2.00 for 15; fine 
utility, $1.00; trios $6.00. Hens $1.60. 
8S. P. LOCKHART, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Agent Prairie Sfate Incubators and Brooders. 





GET ONE 
of our patented bush 
pullers to do your 
grubbing. One man 

with this machine 
can do the work of 
ey 





W. M. MELLON, 








aeid. In our warmer climate, with 





stalls are used, the manure may be 


Meadow Farm Barred Plymouth Rock Cockerels 

for $1.00, Hens $1.00. Berkshire Pigs for sale, 

at reasonable prices. 
ddress, 


& men. The 
pg penne 
ENTS WANT! 
Con. Buch Pulling Mich. nee 
220 Tih St. Seuthwesi 





R. F. D. 1, Mooresville, N. C. 








Washingtos, 6.¢. 
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Why We Should Protect the Birds. 


Without Them the World Would Soon Be Over-run With In- 
sects, and Man’s Life Would Be a Fierce Struggle for Existence. 


By Prof. Andreu Allison. 


FBG besssee HAS been sacrificed | 
because its work has been 
unknown or misinterpreted; | 
and as soon as we thoroughly realize | 
that birds are a necessary adjunct 
to successful agriculture, and that 
their preservation means money in 
the pocket of the farmer, destruc- 
tion will stop, and they will be safe. 
I am reminded of a story told me 
by a most intelligent and successful 
Ohio farmer—a man whose farm, by 
the way, has steadily increased in 
efficiency for a century—of the pow- 
er of public sentiment in bird pro- 
tection: 

His wheat fields were suffering 
greatly from chinch bugs. He shot 
a quail in one of the infested fields, 
to see for himself the relation of 
the bird to the pest. The crop was 
crammed with chinch-bugs; and 
with that infallibly witnessing quail 
in his hand, he and the excitable 
neighbor to whom he first showed it, 
drove over the neighborhood, with 
the result, he says, that those farm- 
ers would let anyone at present 
shoot their cows as soon as their 
quails. 

The most conservative estimates 
declare that the world would be ren- 
dered uninhabitable in a score of 
years, were there no birds to check 
the ravages of insects. 


| 


What Insects Cost the Farmers. 

The Hessian fly causes an average 
annual loss of about 10 per cent to 
the wheat crop; this amounts, under 
present conditions, to about $100,- 
000,000. 

The cotton worm, from 1864 to 
1879, caused an annual loss of about 
$15,000,000; later, this ranged to 
$50,000,000. 

The Rocky Mountain locust—and 
by locust I mean what we call 
grasshopper—cost the West, from 
1874 to 1877, $200,000,000. This 
includes not only actual damage to 
crops, but business depression re- 
sulting therefrom. Cutworms do 
about as much damage annually as 
locusts. 

To sum up: the total loss by in- 
sects to grain, fruit, forage, and gar- 
den crops, and to forests, stored ar- 
ticles and all other things attacked, 
amounts annually to $800,000,000 
—a sum equal to one-fourth the 
value of the principal field crops of 
the United States. And this does 
not include the damage done by ro- 
dents, which is certainly very great. 


“An Appetite Like a Bird's.” 

Birds are most active animals, 
whose vital processes are very rapid 
and vigorous, and whose normal 
temperature ranges much higher 
than our own. It is evident that 
much fuel is required to keep up this 
great degree of physical activity. A 
young bird may gain in weight in a 
single day, under the most favora- 
ble conditions, from 20 to 50 per 
eent. This shows the very great fre- 
quency with which young birds are 
fed. Then, too, digestion is so rapid 
that carefully conducted experiments 
have shown us that food may pass 
completely through the alimentary 
canal in an hour and a half. The 
nestlings of even those species of 
birds that, in the adult stage, are 
mainly vegetable feeders, are fed on 
insects, since their immature diges- 
tive system can manage animal 
food more easily than that to whieh 
their parents are accustomed. 

A brood of young wrens ate 111 
insects in 4% hours. Another brood 


; With only two exceptions; 
; the minimum number of insects fed 
| to that brood that day was 850. 


A pair of grosbeaks visited their 
young 426 times in 11 hours; each 
time at least 2 insects were brought, 
so thal 


A brood of young European jays 
ate 500U,U0U0 insects in a season. 

The stomachs of young bluebirds 
and young thrashers contained bee- 
tles, eaterpillars, grasshoppers,—no 
vegetable food. 

Young mocking birds kept in cap- 
tivity, but placed where the mother 
had access to them, were fea on cot- 
ton worms. 


A quart of wing-covers of the cu- 
cumber beetle were found in a nest- 
box of the purple martin. 

In order to be quite fair, I say 
with regret that the food of young 
blackbirds and crows, while it con- 
sists at first almost entirely of in- 
sects, contains a steadily increasing 
ratio of grain and fruit, until at the 
time of leaving the nest perhaps 25 
per cent of the food is vegetable. It 
cannot be denied that some damage 
is done by these birds; but they can 
not be condemned everywhere and 
at all seasons. 

Do Birds Protect Plants? 

To sum up the food of nestlings 
—leaving the dove alone in the hab- 
it of feeding its young on seed: twu 
wrens that fed to their young 3vu 
locusts in an hour were observed in 
eastern Nebraska. Counting only 
20 broods to the square mile oi 
this and similar birds, Dr. Judd esti- 
mates that in the eastern part of the 
State these small birds destroyed 
daily 163,000,000 locusts. The food 
of a locust amounts to about its own 
weight in a day, and a locust weighs 
approximately 15 grains. This means 
a saving to the farmer, in the de- 
struction of these locusts, of 174 
tons of green stuff in a day! 

A rain-crow contained 217 fal! 
web-worms. Another contained 25u 
tent caterpillars. And, lest these 
statements sound too extreme, let 
me explain: a bird’s stomach could 
not contain nearly so great a num- 
ber of entire caterpillars; but the 
rapid digestive processes, quickly dis- 
posing of the soft bodies, do not af- 
fect the head parts of the insect so 
strongly; and the finding of a pair 
of horny jaws in a bird’s stomach is 
considered more than circunistantia! 
evidence that the insect behind the 
jaws was once there. 

Bullbats and Mosquitoes. 

A night-hawk—bullbat—contained 
500 mosquitoes. And this reminds 
me of an apt comment made by an 
ardent bird protectionist. A certain 
travelling salesman boasted that, in 
driving from one town to another, 
he had shot with a small rifle thirty 
night-hawks from the _ fence-posts 
along the road. The best reward for 
such a day’s work, said the narrator. 
weuld be to strip that drummer and 
put him, for the night, within con- 
venient reach of the number of mos- 
quitoes destroyed that day by the 
slaughtered night-hawks. 

A dove had eaten 7,500 weed seed, 
another 6,400 and a third 9,200. 
An active boy with a hoe may do 
good work; but how long would it 
take him to eradicate 9,200 weeds? 
The single dove had put them, at one 
meal, beyond all hope of germina- 
tion. 

We too often jump to conclusions 
when we see a woodpecker in the 
corn field, a dove in the peas, a 
mocking bird among the grapes; and 


wood-borers, the weed seeds kept 
from germination, the cotton worms 
gleaned from our fields. If we took 
care to strike a balance, we should 
find ourselves greatly in debt to the 
birds. No community has ever de- 
stroyed its birds without being very 
sorry for it afterwards. 


ROOFINGS 


“ACME” | 
Double ae Roofing 


(Sanded both sides) 


1 ply at $1.30; 2 ply at $1.90; 3 ply at $2.25 
per square, 


| “ELECTROID” | 
Rubber Roofing 


(Smooth finish) 


1 ply at $1.30; 2 ply at $1.90;3 ply at $2.25 
per square. 


| “ UNIVERSAL” | 


Gravel Surface! 
(Washed Sea Gravel) 
One weight only: very heavy, at $2.60 
per square, 
The above are the highest grades of Ready. 
to-lay Asphalt Roufing that money can buy— 
and are more economical, as they will las 
longer, from 10 to 20 years, with but little care 
The prices named inciude sufficient Large 
Headed Galvanized Nails and Liquid Cemen 
oating. which are placed in the core of eac? 
oll, to properly tay the same, 
We Prepay Freight to your Railroad Station 


Wese) cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 
and Building Papers, but the above are the 
est and most economica 1, 

— and Catalog ‘'F"’ mailed free for the 
‘sking, 


Carolina Portland Cement Company 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Get our Prices Cement, Lime, Plaster, &o, &« 


GROW A FRUIT ORCHARD 


At a Small Cost. 


Whether a small home orchard or on a com- 
mercial scale, our free catalogue will assist 


ou. 
ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
MONTICELLO, Fla. 
































San Jose Scale C=Scet be, NOW 


Because It’s Dormsent. 


The trees are in the best condition for 
spraying because th:y are leafless, There 
is less wind and more time. 


“LION BRAND” 
Lime Sulphur Solution 


Is acknowledged the most efective and 
Safest spray. Ready for immediate use. 
Sold at a price lower thun home-made, or 
any other brand of standard insecticide. 
Its the kind to order. 

“LION BRAND” ts most accurately made 
of the purest ingredients, and most eco- 
nomical to use. Largest factory in the 
worid and 21 yeers of experience back of 
it. We manufacture absolutely nothing 
but spraying materiils and insecticides. 

Write for FREE book on “When, Why 
and How to Spray.” 


The James A. Blanchard Company, 
616 Hudson Terminal Bidg., 
NEW YORK CITY. 














PRATT’ 


OND XO 0) on 


Will positively destroy SAN JOSE SCALE and all 


soft bodied sucking insects withou 

tree. Simple, more effective pr bent Bg reg 

Lime Sulphur. Not an experiment, One gallon 

makes 16 to 20 gallons spray by simuly adding water. 
Send for Booxlet, “Orchaed rance. 


B. G. PRATT CO.,50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 











WHERE TO SHIP. 
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We recommend the advertisers in this de- 
partment of The Progressive Farmer to our 
readers as persons to whom Fruit, Truck, 
Poultry, Eggs. etc., may be consigned without 
taking the risk of not receiving a square deal. 
All of them have good financial ratings and 
reputations for honesty. Commissivun men 
cannot, of course, contro! market changes, 
8v our guarantee as to them is that 
they are upright, will treat you fairly, and 
make prompt returns. When you havesome- 
thing to sell, ask them to send you market quo- 
tations so as to reach you on the day—or the 
day before—you want to ship, and you will 
make but few mistakes. 








BALTIMORE 





PECAN 


BEST VARIETIES 
e SPECIAL LOW PRICE: 


bb ong NURSERIES. PALATKA FLé 


Cabbage Plants 


For Fall and Winter Setting 


‘irst sowing now ready. It is best toset early 
‘nd let plants get established before hard 


(freezing. I haveallthe hardy winter varie- 
ties. Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
succession, Winningstead and Flat Dutch. 
None hardier, none better. Har iened by ex- 
posure in the open, they will succeed further 
North than plants grown in warmer climate, 
“1.60 per 1,000, 5.000 lots, $1.25 thousand. Ex- 
perience proves that winter cabbage succeed 

etter than those set in summer. Grown on 
High Crest Truck Farm by G. L. B. PENNY, 
“The Tarheel Cabhage Piant Man." Route 1, 





Cc. P. TATEM. W. 8. GAVAN, 
Cc. P. TATEM & CO., 
Fruits and Produce, 
121 Light Street, BALTIMORE, Mp, 








PHILADELPHIA 





WM. WEINERT @ Co., 
Fancy Fruits and Vegetabies, 
Front & Vine Sts., and Second & Dock Sts. 
Shipments Solicited. 








WASHINGTON. 





ERNEST M. MERRICK, 
937-939 B St., N. W., 
Frult and Produce. 


Southern Fruits and Vegetables a Speecialty. 
comm: HM. & H. J. KLEIN, 


927 B St., Northwest, 
Commission Merchants, 








Raleigh. N.C. Cash Must #ccompany all Orders. 





Southern and Northern Produce. Consignments Solicited. 












EARLY. JERSEY WA \KEFI 1ELD. CHARLESTON LARGE 
The Earliest gh oe LD, 
arliest 





Cueen Grown. 


FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


* GUARANTEED TO SATISFY PURCHASERS, | 
FROM THE ORIGINAL CABBAGE PLAN1 GROWERS. 


Fiat Head Variety. 





“i “SHORTS STEMMED 
FLAT DUTCH 
Largest ana Latest Ca*>age. 









CKER, 
A little later 
than Buccession. 


an mye Seer 
The Farliest 








TRADE MARK COPYRIGHTED 





the ones that sell for the most money. 


Bon about fruit and vegetable growing. 








was fed 32 locusts in one hour. 


unconsidered are the destroyed 





Paidin Capital Stock $30,000.C0. 

We grew the first FROST PROOF PLANTS in 1868, Now have over twenty thousand 
satisfied custc:ners. We have grown and sold more cabbage plants than all other persons in the 
Southern eiates combined WIRY? Because our plants must please or we send your money back. 
Order aow; it is time to set these plants in your section to get extra early cabbage, and 


Also w full lineof Strawbe 
We sow three tons of Cabbage Seed per season #122:8" fruit trees ant omamentala 
Write for free catalog of frost-proof plants of the best varieties, containing valuable informa- 
Prices on Cabbage Plants:—In lots of 500 at $1.00; 1,000 to 
5,000 $1.50 per thousand; 5,000 to 9.000 $1.25 per thousand: 10,000 and over $1.00 per thousand, fo. b 
Youngs Island. Our special express rate on plants is very low. 


Wm. C. Geraty Co., Box 88 Youngs Island, S. C. 





Established 41 Years. 


ey are 
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i Make You 


cinco” <“—I™ Galloway’s New Clincher ,: 
Proposition for 1910, 


end 
Manure-Spreader Prices Now Based on 30,000 a Year Capacity 2. 4% en ? 
and Make 

3 FLE mpetition combined to equal my new 1910 Proposition. Get it today. I will crack the whip to e® 
goofs full lamest 6 »f fhe law oninfringers and imitators. They haven't got the spreader nor the patents, and 50 Dollars 
they know it. 1 have 11 patents on the Galloway and will protect them. Nobody can get around them. @ Here Is $5.00 


ey to Start on. 
Cash Off the Price at Once, Freight Prepaid (E.ofRockies) §? wryjiam Gall 
oy "Vee j qepwhers Direct from Factory ON 90 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL L,° Manes: 


Back at 6: Interest After 360 Days, if My Spreader Does Not Waterloo, Iowa, 
~-But,remember, Foave & Paying Proposition to You. Quick, Prompt Delivery Now. ® = Rush your special 30-day, pret 
you need both, 


: paid-freight proposition to me 
: That is my selling plan. Nobody can beat it. Nobody can touch it. It has them all on the run, e w Pt your bie Galloway free 
and nobody else * % Galloway is a whole race-track ahead of allcompetitionin spre ader proposition and price. Remember, spreader catalog. This coupon is 
can supply you ie I pay freight. When I added to my factories the Kemp Manure Spreader Factory, conceded to be os ? good for $5.00 on any one of your 
; it -ndl é f largest in the world, formerly owned by the International Harvester Company, now owned an > spreaders for 30 days, at catalog price. 
with my Endless i equipped by me with the very latest automatic machinery throughout, I did this: I called in 
Apron Force hy my factory superintendent and I said to him —*How many Galloway Manure Spreaders can we Name . 
Feed, worth $25 : i make a day now?” He said: “We can make 100 a day—30,000a year.” I said, “ Allright—get a eT TT eT TT rth. ee 
alone in labor bs 8 out your pencil. The first thing you do, figure how much we can save farmers on price, 
baeees based on 30.000 capacity.” Ile figuredit out mighty quick. Hesaystome: “Ifyoucan sell @ Address 
saved. eee : them, we can make them. Wecan sa/e $5.00 apiece in cash to the farmers if you can 
f City or Town 





sell30,000.””. I said, ““Thatis the idea. That’ s von aa We will doit. They will buy 
them. They know me and they know my spread 

PLLSA VETH E FARMERS $150,000 THIS YEAR IN CASH MONEY. Are Ra Coun — 
you one of them? Try me. Get my new Clincher 1910 Proposition and my Veseves se beeeereeseneoes seeee 


Catalog today. ? REE BOCK and My 


im. Galloway, President 
THE WILLIAM GALLOWAY 00. 4° Special Proposition Coupon 


Wr. Galloway, The pena Manufacturer 679 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa re oe ee a a a a a oe 


Great Galloway Line of rete aplontre Free 50 to 70-bu. 


Which One May I Send to Your Farm-—for aMonth’s Free Trial? 
. —FREIGHT PREPAID = $7777") \eulaey Sees = 
CLAN 


eee rereces 4940 sesees 





Fa | Complete? 70-bu, Size 
Only $95, Including Gear, 
Forcefeed andMud Lugs 











Beans, Velvet Beans, Sorghum Seed and Gar- 
den seed. Fo tan gol and Cotton 
eed. 8 Indestructible - 
Save You Net By all means get this valuable FREE Book before buying your Vehicle or Harness. It is the most ers write that they have wed ee 
on this Buggy. complete Vehicle Catalog ever published ; full of valuable information and worth at least $20.00 to PEERLESS without repairsyet. High 
every vehicle user. It fully describes over 150 stylesof Vehicies, Wagons and Harness, at prices U prizes at Macon and Augusta 

2 which save you §20.00 to $40.00. Fairs 1909. Free booklet. 
CUT HERE AND MAIL TODAY. PEERLESS PEA HULLER CO., Dalton, Ga. 
)} Golden Eagle Buggy Co., 159 Edgewood Ave., Station 6, Atlanta, Ga. .- 
Gentlemen: Please mall me, postpaid, your new 5-color, 106-page Catalog. ' : A Dime Pea Buller 


Bakes bi bis  pretits nt of > 
; the 
Name County SR out we ne oeartans henna 
Postoffice their value 10c per bushel 
Many have given entire satis- 
faction for over 10 tg fle 
fustrated catalog 

gequest. Write today 7 Dept. 2: 22 


| 
*h ol _— PRICE $ 50 Freight La 
. ray a yee Cut to =——_— Prepaid ge A COMBINATION HULLER. 


f The Victor Pea Huller thrashes 

{ Laer eas, Beans, Sorghum Seed, Kafhr 

on the manure spreader you want—the spreader that has ; : Corn, Garden Seed, etc. Strong 

eclipsed all others so completely that no manufacturer now : easily operated and light in weight 

hopes to compare his machine with this. Always the leader, ee nearly as much ar as —- 

ae it now jumps many more years ahead of the imitations, with 4 and heavier machines. 

Guarantee Un- [f{ 'Y ON Se 19 improved features, all found on no other spreader. Yet,note oe mill, Seatcenbemenes Can be 
limited inTime \@7/& Ma \ the prices, delivered to you, freight prepaid: In Michigan, p y taken — — “= again ip five 
—the ONLY one \ + O) = $83.50; in Indiana or Ohio, $85.00; in Illinois, $86.50; in Iowa, 7 tunutes, Catalogue free upon requee 
f the kind. " OX Minnesota, Wisconsin or Missouri, $90.00. Write for prices for an is Doxt xeVICTOR PEA 
o e § y \ j other states. These prices equal or beat prices asked for 0., Delon t Ga 


ee lhl ages elit ede lhe'y dys oh » Rane nln Madlatga 
. aang |GET THE ROYAL PEA HULLER 
Detroit-American=30 Days’ Trial—Cash or Credit) egy fst 


: —e It does B ney work 
. : 3 = , , ‘ and better work and never 
Made in five sizes—of guaranteed capacity. Stronger and lighter e Fae best published on value of manure; how eis 
running than any other spreader—more steel used; all-steel cylinder— FREE BOOKS: o spread,etc., and how to buy at the right : , ~ ore bax ineetes a ae 
all-steel rake and end gate; twice as effective as any others and inde- price. Also shows and prions the Detroit-American Tongueless Disc e j breeze. The extra-heavy fii 
structible; the only direct chain drive —no gears to create draft and Harrows—the only genuine tongueless disc,and our full line of Detroit- : wheel makes it the pred Aan 
break; simplest feed; six changes. In fact, every feature from 40 to American Cultivators. Don’t buy anything in these lines till you have hes ruining machine ever pat 
100 per cent better than any other machine at any price. our propositions to you. Just send yourname and address. Doittoday. = se ‘ ented. Goend for ee ee 
Prove it. Our trial offerIS free—no money down; no deposit. Just order. / i H Cc booklet. If you Prine Now 
Freight arrow Compan we havea lly attrac: 
Our Wagon-Box Spreader $42.50 fy mnesene pany wo have a specially attrac- 
Delivered in Michigan and only a trifle more inother States. Thelimit 7145 Hastings Street, - OIT, MICH. 


of big value in a box spreader. Guarantee, trial, credit, all go on this, too. Warehouses in many cities insures prompt deliveries. CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., Dept. Y 
Chattanooga, Tena. 


“HUSTLER” Single Saw Side Edger | “HU wa Clee a Le a « 2 ay 





$26.00 & y: 5-Color Catalog Now Ready—Let Us Mail You a Copy Today | "23 wusaustsrsuetioeree 


Is what 
We 
























































You can bu 
Hertzler & Zook Woo: Saw for $10. 

Se FIND PLEASURE AND PROFIT IN By sawing wood for fuel and lumber for build- 
Saves belts, power and labor waz -_ Hy “protitable to ine So" Ky aay. a 

’ . ( b nin 

Swings from independent shaft GROWING GOOD PECAN TREES HERTZLER & 700K. 
and is adjustable in every direc- But the stock must be reliable—that’s vital. Our hv, 
tion. Tightens belt automatic- Pecan trees are grown in the best section of the 4 wood SA W 
ally as saw swings into cut. Pee 1 by aspecialist with a successful record. Fa # is the cheapest and best saw you 
iron and steel. The iron table over saw mandrel is fitted with cod welenee te ze Ss PAre—AUSS DODOIEF pring ope can buy. It is easy to operate, 
a special adjustable guide so that the machino can be used either Made of iron and steel in six fost we time to st art — oe r becanes the stick Sis low ane ee 
as a Catoff Yaw or as a Rip Saw for ripping pickets, etc., as wellas sizes. Guaranteed to do satis- Write for free fiioeee rant booklet on Southe rn i saw helps todrawitinassoon as 
foran sien, Gameeeeeetigte in construction and operation, and | factory work. Write at once ‘ § ”, 


Except for the carriage, this Edger is votes entirely of 





ff truit- ti WwW i z you start work. It’ gee fhe 
\ 2it-bearin, rees. @ guarantee a uar mad lling for $10, to whio 
'y work. Write for circular No. 12. for descriptive circular No. 61. Smits } . . rd “square 3 ade, selling for $ 


: deal ''—replace any tree that isn't right. a ripping table can be added. 
e SALEM IRON WORKS, Box 104, Winston-Salem, N.C. “J JEFFERSON NURSERY CO. ends tic homies tad tan pone, 
Box A 28 Monticello, Flevide } 




















HERTZLER & ZOOK CO., Box 5, 


» 
Belleville, Pa. 





The advertisers in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER we : 4 y : : 
Are men and firms of reliability, and willdo as they promise. | Jea<il eh dying Business for Farmer 














